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HURCH FAIRS are a pub- 

lie nuisance!” announced 

a positive man. “ They in- 

jure the dignity of any 

chureh. You have probably 

no idea,” turning to a sweet- 
faced woman, “ how men hate chureh fairs. 
And your voting for the most popular 
Sunday school teacher and your chances 
on bed quilts are not a whit better than a 
Louisiana lottery!” The positive man 
shook his head as one who has put an 
end to the matter. 

An old young man had thrown aside 
his magazine and joined the group while 
the positive man harangued. “A few 
months ago I would have been the first 
to agree with all you have said,” he be- 
gan, as one who has a story to tell. 
“Last fall, however, I made a short run 
to Boston. I was on the point of re- 
turning home when I received notice from 
my firm to stop over on my way back 
at a certain city and look in on an exhi- 
bition of our goods. I was not a little 
surprised to learn that the demonstration 
was to be at a chureh fair, and I obeyed 
instructions with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and contempt. 

“In the heart of the business life of 
an inland town I located the parish house 
where the fair was to be held. I was 
a day ahead of the opening and found 
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a hive of busy men and women. Some- 
one directed me upstairs and I entered a 
large room, evidently one of the ehureh 
parlors, where a number of clerks were 
absorbed in the arrangement of an ex- 
hibit of fine glass and china and pieces 
of rare antique Italian furniture. 

“Through wide folding doors I passed 
into a supper room. A demonstrator was 
setting up a number of phonographs over 
in a corner. The ceiling was decorated 
with Chinese umbrellas, and round tables 
were being set with Chinese dishes. 

“This is a Chinese restaurant,’ ex- 
plained a friendly lad, who saw that I 
was a stranger. ‘A lot of us fellows are 
going to wear pigtails and caps and 
blouses and the principals of the two 
high schools have agreed to let us out 
early so we can get down each day in 
time to serve noon lunch for Wan Foo.’ 

“And who might Wan Foo be? Why, 
he was the Chinaman who was to demon- 
strate a genuine Chinese-American res- 
taurant at this Tour of Nations, as the 
fair was called. 
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Chocolate and tulips, so typical of Holland, were sold from a Dutch 
windmill presided over by attendants in the national costume 


“¢ We'll have to work lively, sure,’ con- 
fided the friendly boy. ‘Loads of folks 
will pike over here to sample chow main 
and chop suey, or they can get a steak 
or ham and eggs allee samee Melican.’ 

“My interest grew, and curiosity sent 
me wandering on into a baleony. Below 
me was a room 30 by 40 in size, which 
was doubtless the main room or rotunda 
of the Sunday school, and opening from 
it were two tiers of eight rooms each, 
the baleony on which I stood joining a 
gallery which ran entirely around the 
upper tier. 

“Tn one of these upper rooms I dis- 
covered the bright young woman who rep- 
resented my people. She recognized me 
and came over at once. She declared that 
it was going to be the best exhibit we 
had undertaken, and explained that while 
the aleove rooms were rather poorly 
shaped for a display, the whole thing was 
to be run on thorough business principles 
and she was confident that it would 


draw crowds of people. 

“¢The management is 
spending money freely to 
make the fair beautiful, 
and is living up to the 
business agreement with 
each of us and treats us 
so cordially that we ap- 

_preciate it,’ she said. 
‘Such care has been taken 
to make the demonstra- 
tions mean something in 
the countries where they 
are placed that they are 
all important factors in 
the one great unit; and 
people who would seorn to 
show interest in a demon- 
stration at a department 
store, or who never visit 
a food sale, will be here 
and give us all the atten- 
tion we need. 

“*You are here at the 
right time,’ she continued, 
‘for there is to be a dress 
rehearsal tonight and the 
different national groups 
are to be photographed. 
Then, too, this is press 
night and all the news- 
paper men have invita- 
tions to come at nine to 
have a first view of the 
fair and to eat a demon- 
stration supper. 

“<The papers have 

helped the undertaking 
generously, and the management means 
to show its appreciation, you see.’ I 
saw, and applauded mentally. I know 
something of newspaper work, and I know 
how few enterprises, that would fail ut- 
terly without the support of the press, 
remember to say ‘thank you.’ I com- 
mented on the harmony of color and ar- 
rangement. 

“¢ That is beeause the decorations are 
not left to the taste of each chairman. 
A committee on decorations has done it 
all under the direction of an able chair- 
man,’ explained the enthusiastic girl. 

“From the dome of the rotunda long 
strings of electrie lights, draped to the 
posts of the gallery, formed the outlines 
of a tent, while from the gallery railing 
hung a fortune in soft-hued Oriental rugs. 
Near the center of the large room a tall 
windmill raised its arms. About the 
window gardens of the windmill Duteh 
ladies, in quaint headdresses of golden 
ornaments that looked like spiral springs, 
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were busy among their tulips, while Dutch 
peasants arranged a display of cocoa and 
chocolates. You know that throughout 
Christian countries only peasants wear 
costumes peculiar to their nations. It 
seems that a chairman of costumes 
searched books of art and history, and 
the costumes of gentlemen and women of 
bygone centuries were reproduced, with 
fine effect. The services of a make-up 
artist were to be constantly in requisi- 
tion, as in many cases the complexions 
are a very essential part of the costume. 
“Tn each of the aleove rooms on the 
first floor was represented a different na- 
tion. Above each door hung the na- 
tional flag. At the right was a German 
parlor, its chairs, bench, eabinet and cur- 
tains of German importation. German 
toys were exhibited 
there, and hot 
frankfurters were 
to be sold by a 
German serving- 
maid, to be eaten 
out of hand. 
“Next to Ger- 
many was Turkey. 
A dealer in Orien- 
tal rugs demon- 
strated there, as 
well as everywhere 
in the _ building 
where a rug was 
needed for decora- 
tion, as he had a 
‘sole right.’ 
Women in Turkish 
costume were to 
sell Turkish candy 
in this apartment. 
“India came 
next; another room 
draped with rugs, 
where, behind a 
silken drapery, a 
woman of India 
was prepared to 
gaze in a erystal 
ball and foretell 
your future, just 
as the people of 
India have told 
fortunes for many 
eenturies. In In- 
dia extracts and 
perfumes were 
demonstrated. A 
fellow with black 
face and a great 
tortoise-shell comb 
in his hair repre- 


sented a Singhalese jewel merchant and 
earried the jewelry for sale loosely in his 
pockets. 

“The next room was a shop, and be- 
longed to Great Britain. All kinds of 
donated articles of needlework were to 
be sold there, and the walls were covered 
with beautiful English prints—a part of 
the choice exhibit of an art dealer. 

“Then came a Chinese room hung 
round with bamboo eurtains and set with 
a loan exhibit of Chinese furniture, such 
as a Chinese gentleman buys for his own 
home, and not at all like that which the 
Chinese build to sell to globe trotters. 
Canton ginger, Chinese candy, paper, 
silks and toys were to be sold there. 

“The floor of the next room was cov- 
ered with green burlap. Evergreens and 
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autumn leaves made realistic the outdoor 
scene, and a gypsy tent and camp fire 
completed the picture of Spain. The 
women in the tent would read your palm, 
of course, and the quartet of men, learn- 
ing to pose around the eamp fire, would 
be wandering through all nations during 
the fair singing songs and selling the 
printed words, which were composed for 
the oceasion. A gypsy maid aecompanied 
them when I saw them a day or two 
later, playing a guitar and whistling bird 
songs. 

“The flag of Russia floated over the 
next room. The scene was again an out- 
door one. The floor this time was ecov- 
ered with duck and the spruces that made 
the background were covered with snow. 
Russian ladies expected to sell Russian 
brasses there, in a Russian sleigh in a 
Russian forest; but an exhibitor of brie- 
a-brae claimed that brasses came under 
his contract, so the space was sold for 
a fur exhibit, and the Russian ladies were 
making ready a sale of foreign postage 
stamps. 

“Under the flag of Sweden I could 
look into a Swedish peasant’s home, the 
furniture being loaned through the help 
of the pastor of a Lutheran chureh. 
Swedish cakes would be for sale there, 
and sinee coffee was the national drink of 
Sweden it was to be given away to all 
visitors by a coffee demonstrator. 

“The last room was a delicatessen shop 
in Switzerland, where homemade jellies, 
preserves and pickles were to be so!d and 
a faney grocery exhibit held. Through 
the window an Alpine glacier showed, 
painted and fitted cleverly to the window- 
easing. The eight rooms of the upper 
tier were cosmopolitan. 

“This is a model home,’ said my dem- 
onstrator. ‘When you come up the stair- 
ease leading from the rotunda you find 
the tourist’s candy shop, with its home- 
made candies, in the lobby. The first 
room over at your right is the kitchen, 
with an exhibit of ranges and kitehen 
cabinets. Next is the dining room, with 
china, pietures, rugs and table linen fur- 
nished by demonstrators. The bedroom 
is given to an exhibit of furniture and 
bed linen. The bathroom displays all 
bathroom appurtenances. In the living 
room is demonstrated an extension book- 
ease. Here a trained nurse will entertain 
tired little people for a dime, to the 
pleased relief of everybody. The store- 
room has its exhibit of refrigerators, and 
the butler’s pantry affords space for the 


demonstration of chafing dishes and a 
coffee percolator. 

“«The two remaining rooms on the 
baleony,’ continued the demonstrator, ‘ are 
draped with flowers, vines and lattices to 
represent gardens. Here French ladies of 
the court of Louis XV _ will play at 
serving maids, and sell the produets of 
chafing-dish and perecolator and dis- 
tribute the ice eream. These ladies 
have in mind the court ladies who, during 
the gay reign of the “merry monarch,” 
played at dairymaids in the gardens of 
Versailles.’ 

“The demonstrator ealled my atten- 
iion to a group of Orientals whieh had 
just been subjected to a flash light. 
‘Those are the guides,’ she said. ‘ They 
will take parties of ten all over the fair at 
ten cents each and explain all the points 
of interest. I can’t leave to go down, 
but a guide will show you the rest if you 
ask him.’ 

“Well, I went downstairs, but as I 
found much more that interested me more 
deeply than it may you, perhaps I had 
better stop here.” 

The old young man glanced around on 
a cirele of attentive faces. We all said 
the story was novel and interesting, and 
he went on. 

“Under the baleony where I had stood, 
and raised three feet above the main 
floor, was a large room, which was un- 
doubtedly America. At its entrance was 
a tepee, where a brave and his squaw were 
setting out their sweet grass baskets, 
earved paddles and so forth. Beyond 
was a colonial parlor, with an exhibit of 
antique furniture, and a sale of an 
autograph cook-book. At the opposite 
side of the room was a magazine exhibit, 
to represent culture, and a piano exhibit, 
to represent industry and manufacture. 
There were harvest decorations, to rep- 
resent agriculture, and the whole of 
Ameriea was typical of: progress.” 
Scenes of tropical beauty 

“The guide ushered me down a step 
or two into the leeture room, which had 
been turned into an Oriental garden. It 
struck me that all the songs about ‘the 
heathen in his blindness’ must have pro- 
duced a sort of transformation scene, 
and I’m blessed if the people represented 
here weren’t too attractive to induce much 
pity. Soft moonlight filled the room 
from blue-globed lights, half hidden in 
trailing festoons of Southern moss. 
Around the walls was a_ well-painted 
cyelorama. Over at the right was the 
colonnade of a Grecian palace Here 
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were patricians and peasants preparing 
to superintend the sale of plaster casts, 
pictures and other objects of art. Back 
of the palace rose the representation of 
the hill of Athens, crowned by the Acrop- 
olis. On either side was the sea. Be- 
yond the sea, the desert, from which 
towered the pyramids of Egypt. Against 
this background women of Egypt sat un- 
der a palm tree and offered to cast my 
horoscope. 

“A  Mexiean marketplace was the 
nearest approach to a Christian country. 
The canvas portrayed the adobe houses of 
the town, and, seated on the ground under 
an umbrella, the men and women were 
prepared to sell leather goods and em- 
broideries. An Aztee squaw, with a pa- 
poose on her back, lounged stolidly against 
a doorway and held out her hand for 
silver when she saw me. Two young 
Mexicans tuned their mandolins. 

“ All the way down the left side wall 
stretehed the islands of the Pacific. On 
grass-covered knolls, among many-col- 
ored flowers, the Hawaiian women were 
stringing their necklaces of paper and 
Job’s-tears, to be sold to departing trav- 
elers. In the Philippines the women were 
to sell embroideries and drawn-work and 
display a eabinet of native curios. 

“ Again I followed the sea, and there 
arose the snow-capped sacred mountain 
of Fujiyama. I saw it a little dimly, for 
between Japan and me there sprayed and 
fell the varicolored jets of an electric 
fountain, a thing of beauty as well as a 
clever device for purifying the air in a 
room from which the ordinary means of 
ventilation had been shut out by the ey- 
clorama. 

“Japan had an idealized tea garden, 
where little Japanese maids were to serve 
a tea demonstration and Japanese ma- 
trons were arranging other Japanese 
goods for sale. 

“<«Parkest Africa is to be downstairs,’ 
said the guide. ‘It is to be a kind of 
colossal joke, with a eave of the winds, 
unexplored Africa, animals of the jungle 
and that sort of thing, but it is not ready 
tonight. It was to have occupied a tent 
on the lawn had we held the fair a month 
earlier. In fact, we should have been 
glad to put the whole thing under canvas.’ 

“T told him I had seen enough for 
one day, but I would like to meet one 
of the managers. He said the ladies 
were busy just then shaking hands with 
their newspaper guests, and I said, 
‘Never mind the ladies; just introduce me 
to oue of the men who are running the 


business end.’ But he shook his head and 
laughed. ‘ They’re all women,’ he said. 

“ As I went toward my hotel I noticed 
that in many store windows attractive 
posters announced the ‘ Tour of Nations.’ 
I took up the leading newspaper while 
I smoked before retiring. Heading the 
amusement columns, in a three-ineh dou- 
ble space, I read ‘ Tour of Nations.’ The 
next morning I trolleyed to a neighbor- 
ing town and read on the billboards 
along the way, ‘Tour of Nations.’ 

“The fair was advertised to open at 
noon, and as I paid my little fifteen-cent 
admission fee at the door the whistles 
were shrieking noon, and a performer at 
the piano exhibit in America struck up 
‘My country, ’tis of thee.? Automobiles 
donated for the services of the fair were 
unloading the passengers, who were taken 
to or from home to the parish house at 
twenty-five cents per, while other autos 
were being engaged for pleasure trips 
at so much a trip. Had the ‘ Tour’ been 
ready in time to go under tents, sedan 
chairs, jinrickiskas, a Sicilian eart and 
a Pekin wheelbarrow would have been 
used to take passengers about the fair. 

“T went upstairs to lunch, but al- 
though every seat was taken and as many 
more customers stood, I saw there was 
nothing doing. 

“The fair ran three days and nights 
and then, by request, a fourth. 

“Tt took some close questioning to 
learn all I wanted to know about this 
original enterprise, which the papers de- 
elared marked a new era in church fairs. 
The women who had planned so well 
talked frankly of the fair as a whole, 
but hesitated about explanations of per- 
sonal achievement. I learned that the 
‘firm,’ as they laughingly called it, eon- 
sisted of three people: the chairman, 
her next neighbor, or assistant, and a 
silent partner. There were three others 
who were occasionally conferred with, who 
might be called a consulting committee. 

“When it had been decided that the 
fair should be a Tour of Nations, the 
choice of nations to be represented was 
made to depend upon the local resources 
for making a truthful and pieturesque 
representation, and each nation was 
turned over to a chairman with power 
to select her own committee. 

“The firm had a high ideal. The 
fair should be dignified, educational, 
beautiful. Its object should be to raise 
money with which to pay a heavy bill 
of parish expenses, but, above every- 
thing, to bring together the people of 
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Rich Oriental rugs and attendants in Turkish costumes transported the visitor at once to the land of the sultan 


the parish. The church was large, hav- 
ing over a thousand communicants.. The 
people had worked for eleven years in 
many separate organizations, never com- 
ing together to work for a common eause. 
If the fair was to be all the firm hoped 
for, there must first be money raised for 
decorations. 

“The city board of trade had passed 
a resolution not to advertise in church 
fair papers or on theater programs, so to 
edit a paper was not feasible. A sou- 
venir program was suggested, and lin- 
gered over, and a friend at the head of a 


larze advertising business was consulted. 
He looked doubtful. ‘But why?’ de- 
manded one of the firm. ‘ We will spare 
neither pains nor money to advertise this 
Tour of Nations. We will have an at- 
tendance of thousands of people. Every- 
one will keep a souvenir program, and 
an advertisement there will be of more 
value than a sign in a street car.’ 
“Perhaps it may be,’ said the ad- 
vertising man, ‘but it never has been. 
There’s nothing in a chureh fair for a 
business man. Church fairs are not 
worked on a business plan and the ery 
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is always, “Get all you can, but don’t 
spend anything.” So put up your pretty 
booths and sell your centerpieces and 
pineushions and aprons to your women 
friends. I'll bet you make five or six 
hundred dollars.’ ” 

The advertising problem solved 

“The member of the firm became ear- 
nest. ‘Now listen,’ she said. ‘ This 
chureh fair shall be run on business prin- 
ciples. We shall spend all the money 
necessary to bring an honest return, and 
we shall make three times the amount 
you suggest. I don’t know yet how we 
are going to do it, but it has to come.’ 
The advertising man said he did not like 
to throw cold water, but— But, see here,’ 
said the determined one. ‘ Supposing 
every man who advertises may have space 
in which to demonstrate?’ The advertis- 
ing man was suddenly alert. ‘ Why, now,’ 
said he, ‘ perhaps that might work.’ ‘ It 
shall work,’ said the determined one. 

“Then it was that the firm worked 
overtime, and often the telephone at the 
head of the chairman’s bed roused from 
a first nap the assistant to tell of a new 
thought that-would shed light on the sou- 
venir program, that perplexing problem 
on which so many hopes rested. Finally 
the assistant was aroused, one night by 
the telephone and reached mechanically 
for it. 

“¢T've thought of something,’ said the 
chairman’s voice. ‘ We won’t bother with 
a souvenir program. We'll just have 
demonstrators, and take pains to solicit 
only those exhibits that will add to our 
decorations or signify something worth 
while in some country. We'll have cocoa 
in Holland, or skates or bulbs; Oriental 
goods in Turkey and Japan, ete.”* 

“ The thought was worthy of the chair- 
man. It settled the question. The plan 
was laid before some clever business men, 
but it was met with a shrug and a smile. 
‘But the firm’s motto was ‘ None but the 
brave deserve the fair.’ At the end of 
ten days a letter was ready, which con- 
tained a picture of the ehureh (an old 
and historie edifice, by the way), an ex- 
planation of the proposed attractions 
of the fair, and the following offer of 
space and terms: Fifty dollars for an 
exhibit and seventy-five dollars for a sole 
right, with permission to sell goods and 
an-offer to furnish to the demonstrator 
assistants in costume. 

“ A list was made of firms carrying the 
kind of articles that would add to the 
attractiveness of the Tour of Nations, 
and one hundred and seventy letters were 


sent ont, across each of which was lightly 
pasted a typewritten slip suggesting a 
space which would be peculiarly appro- 
priate for the display of that particular 
kind of merchandise. 

“The friend in the advertising busi- 
ness said that if twenty-five answers came 
back, it would be all that could be ex- 
pected, but there were one hundred and 
fifty courteous replies. No one accepted 
outright, but several asked for further 
information. Several expressed interest 
and referred to local agents, and the 
firm was destined, after all, to do prinei- 
pally with the business of its own town, 
learning that no manufacturer who had 
a local agent could, in courtesy, make 
terms without the agent’s co-operation. 
All the exhibits secured came through 
local or traveling agents. In taking up 
the matter with an agent a member of 
the firm presented the original letter and 
the manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s inter- 
ested reply, then frankly told her story 
of the plan of the fair. If it did not 
appeal to the agent, she was quick to 
see it and to withdraw. 

“Tf the task set had been merely the 
going from store to store offering space 
to anyone, it would have been compara- 
tively easy. Wide-awake men, particu- 
larly those aceustomed to doing business 
in the West. saw the peculiar advantage 
of fitting demonstrations to appropriate 
space, and argued that if, for instance, 
coffee was to be demonstrated in Sweden, 
their coffee was the brand that must be 
advertised. 

“All through July, August and Sep- 
tember the firm gathered contracts, 
counting no promise until it had been 
sealed by a written agreement from an 
exhibitor in exchange for another from 
the firm setting forth what should be 
done in the way of decorations and adver- 
tising. Two leading merchants, members 
of the chureh in whose interest the fair 
was given, confessed that they did not 
helieve in the business value of the plan 
and refused to demonstrate. The names 
of these men had been kindly given as 
references, and several interested manu- 
facturers had referred to them as local 
agents; other merchants, observing that 
these names were not on the list of 
contractors, naturally coneluded that it 
would be unwise to risk their own dig- 
nity by exhibiting at a church fair where 
these men saw fit to stay out. A wave 
of despondency swept over the firm. but 
one member murmured to another, ‘ None 
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but the brave—’ and all patiently worked 
on. 
“When, in September, enough con- 
traets had been secured to assure a sue- 
cess, the firm called a meeting of the 
subehairmen and told how the money 
had been raised, and that not only the 
cost of decorations, but all the expenses 
of the fair, were assured. Then did the 
firm realize that, after all, it was no firm, 
but officers of a close corporation, and 
responsible to the entire body for an 
undertaking whieh did not fill every heart 
with enthusiasm and eause the firm to 
blush modestly at the showers of ap- 
plause and congratulation. Instead, 
there were troubled faces, and fears ex- 
pressed that if all this space had been 
sold to exhibitors there would be no 
chance to make money through the usual 
channels. Anyway, the proposed wind- 
mill, fountain and electric light effects 
were extravagant and had better be dis- 
pensed with. 

“The firm was now in a storm center, 
but, with an eye on its high ideal as on 
the north star, it remembered that the 
object of all the toil was to promote 
unity of purpose and Christian fellowship. 
It also considered that the course agreed 
upon was a pioneer course in unknown 
waters and would naturally be trying 
even to good sailors. The firm, therefore, 
stayed below for a time, as it were, and 
the storm blew over, for the hearts in 
the close corporation were stanch and 
true, and bound to see the voyage out 
whether their faith was small or great, 
since the chairman of the fair had been 
elected with power, and the exhibitors 
had her written agreement, including the 
details of decorations.” 

Newspaper publicity 

“Every newspaper in town furthered 
the interests of the Tour of Nations by 
keeping it constantly before the public, 
and the firm took care that every step in 
the development of the fair should be 
given to the papers. It also wrote news 
articles and sent them to the editors of 
papers in adjoining towns, with good 
results. The chureh people edited and 
furnished engravings for an eight-page 
supplement to a local bi-weekly news- 
paper, also circulated the edition at the 
Tour of Nations and took subscriptions 
there. An exhibitor agreed to cireulate 
three thousand copies of the paper if he 
could inclose a dodger in each copy, 
and this was done. 

“How much will you make?’ I asked. 
*In money,’ said the chairman, ‘ we shall 
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make two thousand dollars, which is half 
what the net proceeds would be could 
our coworkers have thoroughly grasped 
the scope of the undertaking; but that 
is a small part. In business edueation, 
in tact, in forbearance, in closely ce- 
mented friendships, we have made more 
than can be estimated. We have been 
careful that no class or society should 
work in the Tour of Nations as an or- 
ganization except our cadets, a military 
company of young men who are on 
guard here every night of the fair from 
seven until seven in the morning.’ ” 
Some mistakes 

“There have been mistakes, of course. 
The admission fee, fifteen cents, was 
absurdly low, but the corporation argued 
that, since this was a chureh fair, it should 
be accessible to the most slender purse. 
This was right. An extra ten cents should 
have been charged for the beautiful Orien- 
tal garden, however, but it was voted 
down. It meant a loss of at least five 
hundred dollars, but it doesn’t matter, 
and no one looks eross about it. Exhib- 
itors should have been charged a eom- 
mission on all goods sold at the fair. 

“¢The Chinese restaurant was a nov- 
elty, henee a good advertisement, but we 
would have made more money to have 
used the space in the kitehen and dining 
room for food exhibits. To my mind 
there is not enough money today to pay 
for the hard work of a supper. In the 
model home there is an unlimited scope 
for demonstrating. We should have had 
a room devoted to the loan exhibit of 
rare curios and charged a small admis- 
sion. 

“¢ The fair has in no way reached our 
ideal. A pioneer venture is sure to be 
handicapped by pessimism and doubt, and 
if we had not constantly kept one an- 
other reinforced with patience and faith, 
we should have become an insolvent firm, 
and lost the opportunity of overeoming 
much in ourselves and others. I be- 
lieve that as it is we shall find that we 
have had, in a certain way, a revival, the 
influence of which will be lasting.’ 

“¢ And it has all been the work of 
women?’ I said, with profound defer- 
ence. ‘Oh, no indeed!’ was the quick 
answer. ‘ There are many men who have 
helped, and the silent partner of the 
firm—that was.a man, too. He was the 
silent partner because he insisted upon 
it, but it was he who planned the deco- 
rations, encouraged our most daring plans, 
set the price for our demonstrators, ar- 
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guing that if the space was not worth as 
much to an advertiser as a full page of 
newspaper matter, it was worth nothing. 
He was “The man behind.”’ 

The money profit 

“The Tour of Nations netted $2,450 
during a fortnight in which five other 
chureh fairs were held in the same small 
city, the net proceeds of the fair which 
came nearest to this being $800. 

“Every night at seven-thirty a band 
played for half an hour in front of the 
parish house and between five and six 
thousand admission fees were taken dur- 
ing four days.” 

“But the exhibitors!” exclaimed the 
positive man petulantly. 

“Speaking for my own firm,” said 
the old young man, “ it was as the little 
demonstrator predicted, the most sat- 
isfactory exhibit we have made so far, 
and we have been doing that kind of ad- 
vertising pretty thoroughly for the last 
five years. The coffee man, with whom I 
was thrown considerably, gave the same 
testimony for his demonstration. In facet, 
I saw only one disappointed demonstra- 
tor. He was showing off a magazine, 
and because he did not get enough sub- 
seriptions to pay the price of exhibit- 
ing, he felt that he had failed. That, of 
course, was not necessarily a true con- 
clusion. His exhibit was well placed and 
attracted, I’ll guarantee, five times the 
attention that fifty dollars’ worth of 
newspaper advertising would have done. 

“ About half the exhibitors sold their 
products. Several others chose to give 
away souvenir samples. When the fair 
was half over the chairman was troubled 
to learn that no high-priced picture had 
been sold by the art exhibitor, and went 
to him to offer more or better space. 
The art dealer replied, ‘The pictures 
could not be better placed, especially 
those hung in the restaurant. I am hav- 
ing a very successful exhibit. I have 
the opportunity of showing to a large 
and representative public a number of 
beautiful things which they can find later 
at my store.’ 

“He might have spent twice the money 
in newspaper or poster advertising, you 


see, and then have failed to draw one- 
tenth of these people to his art rooms 
to look at the pictures.” 

“The costumes must have been very 
expensive,” sighed the sweet-faced woman; 
“and the fountain, and the windmill, 
and the eyclorama. What became of 
them ?” 

“The costumes were picturesque in- 
deed. Many were borrowed or remodeled 
from fabries laid aside for just such oe- 
easions. The last night of the fair peo- 
ple were notified that if they desired to 
sell their costumes at cost of materials 
a costumer stood ready to buy them. 
Very few availed themselves of the op- 
portunity. I learned that about fifteen 
costumes were sold. 

“The fountain was sold at half the cost. 
The duck on the floor of Darkest Africa 
was sold. The windmill and eyclorama 
had a market value and there was talk of 
selling them. The cyelorama had been 
painted with an eye to sometime cutting 
it into drops for stage scenery. So much 
had been accomplished that .I think lit- 
tle effort was made to dispose of these. 
The firm had considered the decorations 
as the first output, without which there 
could be no special inducement to demon- 
strators or public, and knew that they 
had paid for themselves over and over 
again.” 

The old young man ceased talking. 
“ Splendid,” said the sweet-faced woman; 
“but you see it was a big chureh. You 
couldn’t do it in a little chureh like ours.” 

“You could!” said the positive man 
grown animated. “If you had a firm of 
three you could! The difference between 
a hive of bees and a big church is this: 
in the hive the drones are killed off. 
Then, too,” continued the positive man 
with a wag of the head, “there was ‘a 
man behind.’ Let me tell you, there is 
sure to be ‘a man behind.’ ” 

“Of course,” agreed the sweet-faced 
lady—“if there is a woman there.” 

The doctor had been a silent listener. 
“ Thunder!” he growled. “ All that clever 
work wasted on one chureh fair! What 
a pile of money they could have raised 
with less effort if the beneficiary had been 
a city hospital!” 
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The living room, showing the built-in window benches with books beneath 


A ‘‘Thoroughbred’’ Bungalow 


By Helen Lukens Gaut 


HIS attractive little | 
house, a combination of 


cottage and bungalow 

mae motifs, cost when built, 
two years ago, $1800. — 
At that time materials / 


in California were five 
per cent higher than at present writ- 
ing. Building materials vary greatly in 
different localities, and that those wishing 
to build may make some reliable estimate 


on this house, it may be well to quote ax 
present southern California prices: Di- 
mension lumber costs from $26 to $30 mand 


KITCHEN 


per thousand, shingles $3 per thousand, 
flooring from $38 to $42, and labor aver- 
ages $4 per day. 

This house is well econstrueted and 
would be suitable for use in almost any one neem 
climate. The substantial frame of stud- 
ding was first covered with 1 by 12 un- 
planed boards, and on these shingles were lo 
nailed to complete the artistie exterior. me 
The roof is also shingled. The eaves pro- 
ject two feet and are unlined. The rough 
roof timbers show underneath, and make 


These floor plans show a remarkably convenient 
arrangement of rooms 
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This bungalow cost $1800 in California 


an effective “trim.” The porch roof is three-inch batons, the whole being sup- 
ceiled by twelve-inch boards, the joints ported by 6 by 6 unplaned beams. Each 
between the boards being covered by thin poreh pillar, which is an 8 by 8 rough 


“ Dining room and living room are partially divided by box pillars and rails” 
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shaft, is founded on an immense cobble- 
stone set level with the poreh floor. The 
porch, which measures 8 by 181%, is 
one of the pleasantest features of the 
house. It has a cemented floor, which 
not only looks better, but is easier to 
keep clean than a board floor, for the 
housewife or the maid has but to turn 
on the hose and the “deed is done.” 
The poreh furniture consists of rustic 
chairs and hanging baskets filled with 
trailing vines. 

The chimney is of brick and stone 
eombined, the foundation is of ecobble- 
stones. The house is without ornamenta- 
tion. It ornaments itself. The lines are 
all straight and plain, the rough exposed 
beams and cobblestones relieving it of 
severity, and giving it the air of a “ thor- 
oughbred.” The exterior walls are in 
the natural wood color, a golden tan. 

As is customary in these small bun- 


galows, the front door opens directly into 
the living room. This room, which is 
13 by 18%, has a beamed eeiling, a 
comfortable: fireplace and a large window 
with southern exposure, also two smaller 
windows on either side of the mantel. 
Below these windows are built-in benches 
of artistie design, so arranged that books 
can be shelved underneath. Walls are 
plastered and handsomely  papered. 

Dining room and living room are par- 
tially divided by box pillars and rails, as 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The dining room is wainsecoted to the 
plate rail, then plastered to the ceiling. 
The built-in buffet is roomy and con- 
venient and of pleasing design. A charm- 
ing feature of the dining room is the 
wide French lattice window that opens 
on a cozy rear porch. 

The two dainty bedrooms are plastered 
and papered in delicate flower designs, 
While the woodwork 


of these rooms, as 


well as that in the 
bath, is enameled 
white. 

Floors are all pol- 
ished. Plumbing 
throughout is of the 
best, including bath- 
tub, laundry tubs, 
stationary bowl, 
toilet and sink. The 
cellar is of good size, 
is walled with stone, 
and has cemented 
floor. The house 
was designed by G. 
E. Bragdon, Pasa- 
dena, California. 
The estimate of the 
cost of construction 
in California is as 
follows: Mason 
work, foundation, 
chimney, plastering, 
cement porch, $234; 
lumber, $500; elec- 
trie wiring, $24; 
plumbing, $230; 
painting and paper- 
hanging, $125; 
screens, $16; cess- 
pool, $25; sash and 
doors, $85;  hard- 
ware, $60; window 
frames, $52; car- 


penter labor, $400; 
cellar, $49; total, 


“ The porch is one of the pleasantest features of the house” $1800. 
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The Quest of Beauty 


The Humor and Pathos of the Struggle for ‘* Good Looks ”’ 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
Illustrated by F. Vaux Wilson 


HERE are interesting 
times in the confessional, 
I assure you. It is 
merely a big room, where 
college girls gather, with 
a roaring fire, wide di- 
vans, cozy window seats, 

sofa pillows galore, and over the mantel, 

on a carved panel, the assurance that 

“ Honest Confession is Good for the 

Soul.” One evening, a group of college 

girls threshed out the subject of beauty 

and beautifiers, all because Beaufort of 

North Carolina arrived looking as if she 

had lost her last friend. She stood the 

fire of questions for so long, then she 
confessed : 

“Tt’s nothing but the old story of a 
month’s allowance gone at one fell swoop. 
You’ve all done the same thing in your 
day.” She gazed around the cirele accus- 
ingly. 

“What did you ‘blow’ if on?” asked 
the girl with copper-colored hair. 

Beaufort rose to her stately hight, 
pressed an electric button and flooded 
the room with light. “Gaze upon me,” 
she said slowly. “Am I more beautifui 
than I was yesterday? Does my hair 
have a more golden sheen? Is my com- 
plexion more peachy and velvety? Are 
my eyebrows straighter? Are my nails 
like rose leaves? Is my contour more 
sylphlike? Are my arms more exqui- 
sitely rounded? Don’t all speak at once, 
girls; only, I want you to know that I 
am twenty-five dollars more beautiful than 
I was yesterday.” 

“Ha, a confession!” eried the cirele. 
“ Confess, confess!” 

“Yesterday,” began Beaufort, “ after 
I had eashed my allowance at the bank, 
I called at the new beauty parlor of 
Madame Skinsivitersky, to give her 
twenty-five cents’ worth of trade. While 
I sat in a eurtained booth, madame drew 
aside a portiére, to speak to the chirop- 
odist. Suddenly she gave a little ery: 
‘What a love of a foot! Madelina, did 
you ever see such an exquisite foot? 
But, ah! no American girl realizes how 
tenderly a beautiful foot ought to be 
eared for.’ She gazed again at my pedal 


extremity and murmured, ‘The grass 
stoops not, she treads on it so light.’ 

“ Nowhere, except in the confessional, 
wouid I tell of all the flapdoodle I swal- 
lowed yesterday. I not only swallowed 
it; I digested it, and let myself go for 
a whole afternoon, dreaming I was a mil- 
lionaire maid, and that life was one beau- 
tiful caress at two dollars per caress.” 

“Two dollars!” echoed the cirele. 

“Yes, some of Skinsivitersky’s spe- 
cialties cost two dollars. 1 had my fingers 
manicured and—horrible confession !— 
also my toes. My feet were massaged, sand- 
papered and mollyeoddled. My eyebrows 
and eyelashes were trimmed, straightened 
and brushed. The shampooer discovered 
bald spots on my cranium, which necessi- 
tated an electric sealp treatment. The 
madame gazed at my complexion through 
a microscope and found blackheads, 
freckles, superfluous hair, wrinkles, pim- 
ples and all sorts of horrors. My face 
was steamed, pinched and pummeled till 
my head swam. They massaged my arms 
and shoulders; then the madame suggested, 
in a most delicate fashion, that I was 
too fat—oh, just the least shade too fat; 
only, it was flesh which would increase, 
and I ought to have vibratory treatments. 
I vibrated till my teeth nearly dropped out 
of my head, first one bit of my anatomy, 
then another. The worst of it is”— 
Beaufort stared gloomily into the fire— 
“Tam booked for months of engagements 
at the beauty parlor. One treatment is 
nothing, ten are a mere bagatelle. Poor 
old dad! I wonder if I ean get a bigger 
allowance; it is going to take money, 
money, money, to be a raving, tearing 
beauty. The twenty-five dollars did not 
go for treatments alone. I brought home 
an assortment of lotions, balms, tonies, 
skin foods and powders, enough to make 
this entire cirele creatures of loveliness.” 

“ Beaufort, you don’t deserve the clean, 
fine complexion God gave you!” eried 
Dallas of Texas. “ Look at my swarthy 
skin. Time and again I have been 
tempted to break into a beauty parlor, 
but one experience gave me a lesson. 
You have all noticed this ugly sear on 
my forehead?” The circle nodded. 
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“Four years ago, a wart grew there. 
I showed it to a beauty madame. ‘It’s 
the simplest thing in the world to get 
rid of,’ she assured me. ‘I can make it 
drop off in a week.’ It had not dropped 
off in six weeks, though I took a dozen 
treatments at two dollars each. In- 
visible wire was tied about the root of 
the wart and it was gently rubbed for 
ten minutes at a time. Presently it be- 
came a fierce, red sore, throbbing with 
pain and fiery from inflammation. 
Mother marched me down one day to our 
doctor. When he said ‘gangrene’ I 
almost fainted. The ugly word was the 
truth, however. The beauty madame had 
tied the wart as tight as she ecould—not 
tight enough, however, to prevent cir- 
culation; so it softened, and of course dis- 
ease followed. Didn’t I pay for my 
quest of beauty? The doctor operated 
immediately. It was all that would save 
me from a ease of blood poisoning. For 
weeks I carried a horrible sore on my 
forehead. Our physician wanted the 
beauty doctor arrested; but, horrors! I 
could not tell my story in court. She 
returned gladly enough the money I had 
paid her; only, nothing can compensate 
for this brand of Cain that I earry.” 
There was a thoughtful silence for a 
minute, then Joliet of Illinois made her 
confession : 

“Years ago, my skin began to grow 
positively nasty. I had not a pimple or 
a freckle, but my nose and cheeks looked 
like a badly punetured pincushion. I 
turned to a beauty parlor which was 
advertising lavishly, and gave up five 
dollars for a rubber mask which was guar- 
anteed to make mé“ievely as Récamier. 
Then I hied me to an out-of-the-world 
place where nobody I knew could witness 
the horrid process of a face-skinning. 
Oh, the nights of misery I spent inside 
that mask! It was hotter than Tophet in 
the little farmhouse chamber and I fairly 
gasped for breath. The mask had a 
mouthpiece and nose holes, but it seemed 
as if I must breathe through the pores 
of my skin. I couldn’t, and my face per- 
spired till I was in agony. I bore it 
like a Spartan, lying awake night after 
night till nearly daylight, when I went 
to sleep from sheer exhaustion. 

“One morning there was a sensation 
in the quiet farmhouse. The hired girl 
was sent to eall me to breakfast. Knock- 
ing did no good, so she came to my 
bedside. I was awakened by her shriek- 
ing, ‘Miss Dallas is dead! Before I 
could unclasp the buckles of that clay- 


colored mask, the whole family was 
round the bed staring at me in horror. 
The mask did its work, sweating off the 
outer euticle and leaving me for weeks 
disfigured by patches of dead, brown 
skin. When I did go back home, though, 


it was with a complexion of the tradi-- 


tional peaches and cream.” 

“Here’s the story of my poor Aunt 
Tab,” said Helena of Montana. “She 
never had much of a complexion, but 
when she began to show the ravages of 
time her skin got the brunt of it. One 
summer she went to Europe, and came 
home so beautiful we all gasped with 
astonishment. Her hair had a wonderful 
golden glow; we could account for that, 
but not her complexion. She had the 
coloring of a wild rose. Aunt Tab had 
changed even in disposition; she used to 
have jolly moments; now she was hardly 
ever seen to smile and we never heard her 
laugh. It was depressing, so strange a 
butterfly to develop from the old cocoon. 
One night, at a dinner party, somebody 
told an uproariously funny story. We 
laughed ourselves into tears. I- noticed 
a man beside me staring perplexedly at 
poor Aunt Tab. Her face had cracked 
in a dozen places. She knew it and was 
hurrying recklessly from the table. For 
weeks she stayed caged up like a hermit. 
One morning she let me into her room, 
and dear, how sorry for her I was! She 
had had her face enameled in Paris; it 
eost her hundreds ef franes, but it was 
guaranteed to last a year if she did not 
laugh. For once she forgot herself; her 
face was one ridiculous crackle. The 
wretched stuff would not come off except 
in patches, and it hurt constantly. She 
could not stand it another day, so off she 
went back to Franee, veiled like a lady 
of the harem. She never returned. [ 
suppose it is cheaper and more convenient 
to live near her beauty doctor. Poor 
old Aunt Tab!” 

“For the benefit of all you girls,” be- 
gan Augusta of Georgia, I’m going to 
tell a chapter in my life I had never 
dreamed I would confess. You all know 
I am working my way through college?” 

“We do, and it’s bully for you!” cried 
Dallas. 

“ When I was sixteen my future looked 
mighty discouraging. I had the choice 
of two evils: spending the rest of my life 
on an old, gone-to-seed plantation, or 
earning a living with no education to 
speak of. According to Southern ideas, 
the first plan was respectable, the second 
was not. One day I landed in New York, 
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** Then the madame suggested, in a most delicate fashion, that I was too fat--oh, just the least shade ™ 


almost penniless, and for days tramped 
the streets looking for work. I answered 
‘ads,’ and one morning found myself in 
a Fifth avenue beauty parlor where there 
was a girl wanted. The madame gave 
me the place at onee. Her six dollars 
a week, with room and board, seemed like 
riches. I hated myself before twenty- 
four hours had passed. I was nothing 
but a show girl, exhibited scores of times 
a day to women who were wrinkled, 
pimply, freckled or coarse-skinned, as 
someone whose complexion had been for 
years under the care of our beauty mad- 
ame. 

“Why the patrons did not guess the 
truth from my burning cheeks, I do not 
know. Instead, they overwhelmed mad- 
ame with questions, took her ridiculous 
treatments and threw away thousands of 
dollars on her high-priced beautifiers, 
which were either perfectly useless or poi- 
sonous. Madame knew the real secrets of 
beauty, for she put me on a regular 
system of living. I took a daily bath, 
and was kept on the most rigid diet—oat- 
meal and milk, whole wheat bread and 
molasses or honey, very little meat, no 
tea or coffee, but plenty of green vege- 


tables, eggs and fresh fruit. During 
spare hours I acted as errand girl, which 
gave me the walking madame pr_ .vibed. 

“T saw my skin growing ftner and 
clearer day by day, but she never decreed 
such a treatment for her patients. They 
were bleached, massaged and _ skinned. 
Frequently I heard madame and her part- 
ner setting a snare for this rich customer 
and the next. I learned there had never 
yet been found a perfect Cepilatory; that 
face massage is a delusion, unless it can 
be continued unceasingly. I saw this 
for myself in women who came back 
after a few weeks’ absence with faces 
more wrinkled and baggy than when they 
began. There were cases worse than 
these, however; silly girls who wanted 
pug noses made aquiline, artificial dimples 
produced or hair dyed. Oceasionally 
madame’s treatment was a success, but 
nine times out of twelve her failure was 
a frightful one. You would have been 
moved to tears by the sight of women 
who came to us heavily veiled. Where 
nothing worse than inconsequential free- 
kles, moles, warts, pockmarks or moth 
patehes had existed, there were ugly 
sores, cheeks splotched by blood poison- 
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ing, lips and chins burned from the quick- 
lime in depilatories. Some women had 
heads that a powerful poison in a hair 
dye had turned bald; others had strange 
white swe’\.ngs or streaks on their faces 
caused by reckless injections of paraffin 
under the skin to puff out wrinkled 
cheeks or remodel an unshapely nose.” 

“ Merey!” eried the girl with the cop- 
per-colored hair; “why did not these 
poor vietims drag the madame into 
court ?” 

“Because it goes against the grain of 
any woman to confess she has turned to 
a beanty doctor. Then the madame had 
so many plausible exeuses. She. doc- 
tored up sores with sweet balms, assur- 
ing her patients that bad consequences 
always came before the beauty; it was 
nature’s method of throwing out the poi- 
son in the blood. Sometimes a physician 
came with a woman and madame got a 
fearful raking over, then she was threat- 
ened with the limit of the law. Suits 


began onee or twice, but they were set- 
tled out of court. The owner of a dis- 
figured face must have been brave indeed 
to unveil herself to the eurious gaze of 
the public. 

“After one bad seare madame em- 
ployed a doctor who professed to be a 
skin specialist. He went ahead operat- 
ing on moles, birthmarks, or sears; the 
most hopeless case was assured she could 
be made beautiful if she could endure a 
little pain and had plenty of patience. 
The doctor had failures almost as fre- 
quently as madame had, and the victims 
came and went till I grew so sick of the 
sight of feminine vanity and its retri- 
bution that I left. I would rather have 
serubbed floors than filled the task which 
was set me of meeting madame’s victims 
and assuring them time would set every- 
thing right, when in my innermost soul 
I knew they were frights for life.” 

“What sort of women patronize beauty 
parlors?” asked Helena. 


A 


had my fingers manicured’ ” 
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“The best and the worst,” answered 
Augusta. “During my six months’ stay 
with Madame Filorien I saw all classes. 
There were the wives of millionaires 
whose names you read every day in the 
social columns of a city paper. There 
was a class who are only admitted at a 
side door and who paid almost double 
for everything. Then there were hun- 
creds who must have found it hard work 
to afford any sort of beautifier—girls who 
werked in offices, stores or shops. They 
came in the evening. Madame never 
deigned to see them; one of her assistants 
posed in her place. 

“The great class who patronize beauty 
parlors are women of middle age, who 
want wrinkles smoothed out, gray hair 
turned dark, fading complexions revived, 
and dull eyes brightened. Younger 
women generally call for something to 
augment their charms—powders, rouges 
or lip salves. One of the madame’s big- 
gest sellers was a sort of whitewash. It 
gave a bloom of youth to the sallowest. 
face in two minutes. But, alas for the 
woman who used it steadily! in six months 
her face became shiny and full of pores 
like a coarse-skinned orange.” 

“Tsn’t there a single aid to loveliness 
in all the arts of a beauty parlor?” asked 
Beaufort disconsolately. 


“Yes, there is, if only women would 
choose what common sense teaches one 
is harmless. A skin that has grown dry, 
shriveled and flabby takes on a new lease 
of life from gentle massage with pure 
cold cream. Only, be sure it is pure. 
The hair specialist at the parlor really 
knew her business. When a woman was 
crazy enough to want her ash-colored 
locks turned golden, there was no demur; 
she got exactly the tint she desired, just 
as you have a silk gown transformed at 
the dyehouse. If one is sensible and 
wants a thorough shampoo or a scien- 
tifie course of scalp massage, abundant, 
shining, beautiful hair is often the re- 
sult. The manicure was an expert, so 
was the chiropodist, as well as the at- 
tendant who gave all sorts of baths. 
Seores of handsome, well-groomed, digni- 
fied women kept appointments there week 
after week. The treatments they chose 
did add to their beauty, but they looked 
with horror on many of Madame’s ques- 
tionable arts. They knew just how much 
aid nature will allow and they realized 
that beauty depends very largely on per- 
feet digestion, a well-regulated liver, sound 
sleep, plenty of outdoor exercise and— 
what is the result of all these—perfect 
health.” 


Easy Divorce 


A brave of the tribe of Oneida 
Had a wife, but he couldn’t abide her. 


He built up a fire: 


As the flames mounted higher 
He cut her in pieces and fried her. 
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The Comedy of Home Building 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Author of Princeton Stories, My Lost Duchess, the Girl and the Game, and Other Stories 


Drawings by Frederic R. Gruger 


III---How the House Found Itself 


I 


HERE is only one sat- 

isfactory way to build 
ahouse. First, become 
an architect for several 
years, then a practical 
builder several 
more, then learn each 
of the building trades in turn until you 
become a master of all of them; after 
that, if you have plenty of born executive 
ability and a good deal of bull luck, you 
may possibly get what you want built 
in the way you want it—if it’s a house 
you require by that time and not a mau- 
soleum.” 

That was Fred Carroll’s view of the 
matter during the apparently never-to-be- 
ended period when the house was daily 
reported as “almost finished” and the 
Carrolls thought they had made the mis- 
take of their lives in attempting to build 
a house at all. They were living, mean- 


while, at great expense at the inn, and 
daily postponed moving to a less costly 
boarding place because it was “hardly 
worth while moving when the house was 
so nearly finished.” But the longer it 
remained nearly finished the longer it 
seemed to take to finish it. 

Finally they even ceased to make sar- 
eastie remarks about it. It no longer 
seemed funny. They tacitly agreed to 
ignore the once absorbing topic, as though 
it were a skeleton in one of their unfin- 
ished closets. And if the architect or 
builder presumed to eall upon them in 
regard to the coloring of the woodwork or 
the arrangement of electric bells, they flew 
into a rage and insulted him. “ How dare 
you mention such a thing in the presence 
of my wife and myself,” Fred’s manner 
seemed to express. If the architect or 
builder dared to go ahead without con- 


sulting them, they flew into another rage. 
The house was on their nerves. ‘ 
One day'a young couple, concerning 
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whom the Carrolls had manifested the 
benignant interest of those recently mar- 
ried in those about to be, whispered with 
confiding joy, “ We want you to know it 
among the first—we, too, are going to 
build in the spring!” 

Instead of the warm congratulations 
they had expected, Molly said, “ Oh, I am 
so sorry!” and Fred, “ For heaven’s sake, 
don’t !” 


II 


However (like many another cherished 
project idealized in the planning and then 
worried over in the execution until it 
no longer seems a beautiful dream but a 
dreaded nightmare), when at last the 
painters had exhausted their exeuses for 
hanging on, and the shavings and sawdust 
were all swept up, and the arehitect ac- 
tually gave the word to come—the Car- 
rolls’ house, strangely enough, turned out 
to be a great success after all. 

So, like that tenderest of emotions, a 
renewal of love (after one of their mis- 
understandings), Fred and Molly expe- 
rienced a brand-new joy in their brand- 
new house, the more appreciated because 
so unexpected. They had abandoned all 
hope of finding the thing charming or 
even a matter of interest: they thought it 
would remain only a matter of expense 
and regret, and now here it was, serenely 
what they had wanted all along. They 
had given up so many unimportant de- 
tails in the compromise with actuality that 
they had quite forgotten that in its main 
lines the house fitted their requirements 
like a glove, and satisfied their taste as 
no other house in the world could. In 
quarreling with Wilson Peters about the 
carving on the mantelpieces they had lost 
sight of the delightful fact that they 
would have plenty of open fires. In fret- 
ting about the handles of the water fau- 
eets they had failed to appreciate that 
at any rate they had three bathrooms and 
a downstairs lavatory. Moreover, it was 
a well-constructed house, of good mate- 
rials and careful workmanship. They ex- 
perienced that other most pleasing glow 
that comes of trying on a well-ordered, 
well-fitting garment, a satisfaction no 
ready-made one can ever give. The but- 
tons didn’t matter. 

Exteriorly it fitted into the landscape 
well, looked as if it belonged there, would 
take root. It turned a smiling face to the 


south, quite as they had hoped, overlook- 
ing from its gentle terrace many miles 
of open, rolling country, with a gleam of 
water in the middle distance, seen through 
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the trees just beyond the sloping meadow. 
The terrace was as yet quite bare of grass, 
and the hedge was pathetically incipient, 
and the house itself eried aloud for vines. 
But in time all these things would be 
added unto it. 

Of course there was still a great deal 
to be done by way of transforming this 
new, raw building, with its lingering odor 
of paint and varnish, into a livable house 
with the atmosphere of home, and this 
naked grading, with its bleak and seraggly 
planting, into gardens, tennis courts and 
lawns well screened from the publie view. 
But they no longer took it hard or wor- 
ried about it, because they were comfort- 
able and on the spot and had something 
definite to work on. With the sense of 
possession and the freedom from inter- 
ference by others it was fun to fuss with 
their house. Some of the doors had to 
be taken down and planed off at the top 
or the bottom and put up again. One 
of the chimneys didn’t draw well, and 
they finally had to send for an expert 
from New York to diagnose the ease, 
which was expensive, but effective. Despite 
their reiterated requests Wilson Peters 
had forgotten to put shelves in the bath- 
rooms. “I knew he would forget,” said 
Molly; “he’s a bachelor, and babies’ bot- 
tles don’t enter into his existence.” 

“But even a bachelor has to shave,” 
said Fred, referring to his own bathroom. 
“He hasn’t even left space at the top of 
the wainseot molding for a razor; he has 
taken pains to tack on one of his elabo- 
rately lathed bevels. See, even a tooth- 
brush slides off. But I suppose he thinks 
this is pretty.” 

“It would be eruel,” said Molly, “ not 
to let him ‘ express himself in his work.’ ” 

However, they got a earpenter to build 
shelves for them, which, though not very 
beautiful, especially as the paint failed 
to mateh, were at any rate commodious 
enough to accommodate everything needed 
in a well-regulated family, from a med- 
icine dropper to a large-sized spring 
water bottle. 

They said nothing about the shelves 
tosPeters, but they did take pains to tell 

im that none of the windows stuek, As 
there were about sixty windows in the 
house—the south facade being practically 
all glass—this seemed a great achieve- 
ment and cheered them on to the extra 
expense involved in weather strips and 
storm windows. 

- The Carrolls experienced another tri- 
umph in the matter of the windows. 
During the finishing of the house Molly 
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one day discovered that in estimating 
these numerous extra expenses of turning 
a house into a home they had forgotten 
all about window shades, an equipment 
particularly necessary for their house, 
because it was of a style which did not 
admit of shutters. So they wrote down 
another two hundred dollars, fearing all 
the time that it would be double that, as 
everything seemed to be about double. 
But when the bill came in it was only 
sixty-eight dollars! 

Therefore they felt all the more free 
to invest in furniture and hangings, for 
the old curtains, which Molly had hoped 
would do, did not fit, and the furniture 
(partly inherited from various members 
of two families and partly collected from 
various parts of two continents) which 
had crowded up their rooms uneomfort- 
ably in the old benighted days of renting 
now seemed so sparse as to be quite lonely 
in the many and larger rooms of their 
own delightful home. They reveled in 
searching for the needed pieces. Furni- 
ture hunting had always been one of their 
passions, and now there was an added zesi 


W/ 


beeause they actually needed it, which 
justified their indulgence. 

They had passed the stage of buying 
old things merely because they were old. 
What they selected now was useful and 
durable as well as interesting and of good 
lines. They made it a principle to have 
no chairs which were not comfortable 
chairs, except for a stiff pair in the hall 
whieh no one by any chance ever sat in. 
The hall, of course, was treated somewhat 
formally, enough so to serve as an inter- 
mediary between out-of-doors and the 
warmth and intimacy of the living room, 
but not enough so as to make. the recep- 
tion cold and pretentious. Cottages can 
have dignity if they do not try to look 
like something they are not. The prevail- 
ing note in the Carroll house was sim- 
plicity and comfort. “ Livable and lov- 
able,” as Molly said—which seems to be 
a pretty good note for a home, especially 
a little one with low ceilings. It took a 
good deal of time getting what they 
wanted in the way of furniture and also 
a good deal of money, but they were 
used to spending money by this time. 


“ They reveled in searching for the needed pieces” 
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It is easy to acquire the habit. Besides, 
it never paid to buy cheap furniture. 

They also had a good deal of satisfae- 
tion out of laying out the grounds. On 
that same economical principle (which 
the Carrolls practiced so conscientiously ) 
of its paying to get the best, they had ac- 
cepted the services of a landscape archi- 
tect as soon as the outside of the house 
was finished and the hauling was over 
with. For would it not be cheaper in 
the long run, they asked themselves, to 
begin aright rather than tear everything 
up after it was well started wrong? 
Assuredly. 

At the outset they achieved a triumph 
over Wilson Peters; in this way: It may 
be remembered that the cardinal princi- 
ple of their dream house, the one thing 
above all others which they declined to 
surrender, was the long, low, near-to-the- 
sod effect. It seemed very important to 
them that their house should be only a 
step or two above the ground. But Pe- 
ters, as if to spite his clients, jacked the 
house up, so to speak, in the final plan, 
without consulting them. 

Molly sighed, but Fred smiled know- 
ingly. “ Wait and see,” he said. When 
it came time for the grading he quietly 
instructed the landseape architeet to grade 
all the way up to the water board; thus 
not only was the ugly rough foundation 
stone completely hidden, but the low effect 
was greatly enhanced and there was only 
one step up into the house instead of 
several, as called for by the architect’s 
plans. 

By the time Peters made another visit 
to see how the Carroll job was coming 
on—his visits were not frequent at this 
period—the grading was finished, the ter- 
race raked even, and it was too late to 
change. Naturally he was furious. 
“Don’t you know a grade line when you 
see it on a blue print?” he demanded. 

“Mr Carroll’s orders,’ was the reply. 

“Oh, all right! If Mr Carroll wants 
a damp eellar,.that’s his own affair.” 

To this day the cellar is dusty. Or- 
dinarily Peters’s surmise would have been 
correct, and no doubt it was quite unpro- 
fessional in the Carrolls to take this lib- 
erty, but Fred had luck and science with 
him, as it happened. For, during the 
process of excavation, he had observed that 
the cleavage ran down towards the north, 
while the surface of the soil sloped to 
the south. Natural drainage kept the cel- 
lar dry. 

Since then many friends, including 
architects, as well as painters and writers 
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and others of the Carrolls’ elect, have 
agreed with the owners that without the 
close-to-the-ground effect the house would 
have lost much of its charm and its mean- 
ing. It was after this that Fred, who 
had felt merely pretty sure of it before, 
became convineed that he might have 
made a great architect. 

There was room enough on the Carroll 
estate for a parterre or two of a formal 
garden, as we!l as a tennis court, a bit of 
open lawn and a little copse in the corner 
where the children’s sand pile was to be— 
but there was not money enough in the 
Carroll exchequer for all these blessings. 
They would have to give up either the 
tennis court or the garden. Fred pre- 
ferred the tennis court and Molly the 
garden. Therefore he urged the garden 
and she the tennis court. He said that 
a house was not a complete home without 
a garden, for a garden should be merely 
an outdoor room, an integral part of the 
whole design. 

Molly graciously admitted that there 
was something in that, but maintained 
that regular exercise was absolutely nec- 
essary for Fred to keep in proper con- 
dition for working; otherwise what would 
become of them and the house and the 
garden and everything else! Well, in the 
end it was the tennis court. Wives usu- 
ally have their own way in such diseus- 
sions. They are more obstinate than men. 
But Molly could have, in any ease (and 
this proved her winning argument for the 
tennis court), plenty of shrubs and flow- 
ers—the furniture for the outdoor room— 
even though the building of the room it- 
self must be merely postponed for the 
present. 

As it turned out, most of her beds and 
borders were placed along the slope below 
the side terrace, and though in view of 
the dining room, they looked quite lonely 
and detached, not much like “ an integral 
part of the whole design,” it must be con- 
fessed; for there lacked the frame of an 
outdoor room, and the floor wasn’t even 
level. The beds seemed in constant dan- 
ger of sliding down the slope into the 
tennis court. This would have been rub- 
bing it in, for one garden had already 
gone into the tennis court. The sundial 
in the center of the arrangement had to 
be propped up to keep it from leaning 
over rakishly like the smoke stack of a 
yacht. But at any rate, notable flowers 
grew there in the course of time, and 
Molly enjoyed digging among them while 
Fred was playing tennis, and they both 
enjoyed tea together afterwards on the 
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“** 1 waded through the mud up to my ankles’” 


terrace above, as did their guests, to whom 
the Carrolls would say, pointing down to 
the nervous-looking beds below, “ Some 
people prefer hanging gardens, but we 
let ours slide.” They hoped some day to 
do something worth while in the way of 
a garden. Thus far that day has not 


arrived, 
Ill 


Well, when at last they had diseovered 
most of the seerets of a reticent furnace, 
and had learned by experience, bitter and 
cold, to swathe in mineral wool certain 
aloof water pipes which “that man Pe- 
ters” had placed unprotected within one 
of the coldest outside walls of the house— 
as a souvenir, they supposed, of his arehi- 
teetural sense of humor; when the pic- 
tures and imported junk were all hung— 
or as many and as much as they meant 
to hang at one time, for they hated 
crowded walls; when the mellow, weil- 
worn rugs were all down and the eur- 
tains, new, but unobtrusively so, were all 
up; when the telephone and its extensions 
were put in and the postman and the 
butcher’s boy had learned to eall as reg- 
ularly and nonchalantly at the Carroll 
house as if it had been there always, Fred 
and Molly put their heads together and 
decided that, since they had spent about 
double the amount which a year ago they 
had solemnly agreed to put into a home, 


they would now have a grand _house- 
warming. For it would be a useless ex- 
travaganee to build such a nice house if 
they couldn’t do niee things for people 
with it, and they both disapproved of 
extravagance. So they engaged an ex- 
pensive caterer and musicians from town 
and issued invitations, not only to the 
whole colony, but to about all their friends 
in other parts of the world. Since the 
Carrolls had joined the colony everyone 
had been most kind to them, and this ° 
would be a nice way “to show them our 
appreciation,” said Fred. “ And also,” 
added Molly, “to show them our house.” 
It proved to be a great suecess. Only, 
the guests, at first, failed to realize what 
was expected of them. Instead of stop- 
ping abruptly at the charming entrance 
to gaze entranced at the unfolding vista 
of softly toned rooms, they seurried 
through to take off their wraps in that 
self-centered and rather solemn manner 
so many people adopt upon arriving at 
a function, as if it were a funeral rather 
than a festivity. And upon saluting their 
hostess, who looked quite as charming, 
but not half so excited as she really was, 
instead of telling her how much they 
admired her beautiful home, they chose to 
tell her about the weather. In fact, they 
acted very much as though it were an 
ordinary party at an ordinary house. 
They obliviously turned their backs to, or 
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even leaned against, architectural details 
which had cost nights of careful study, 
days of nervous wrangling, merely to 
ask one another if they were going to 
the dance at the clubhouse next Friday 
or how late they expected to remain in 
the country this year. “ Why don’t you 
talk about the house!” thought the Car- 
rolls. But they did not say so aloud, 
being far too busy, Molly telling those 
who were coming how good it was of 
them to do so, and Fred conscientiously 
breaking up congenial téte-d-tétes just as 
they were becoming interesting in order 
to present men to lonely women. 

Later in the evening, however, after 
the guests had had something to eat and 
drink and had stopped thinking about 
themselves or their clothes, they mani- 
fested a marked improvement. Many of 
them told Molly that she was “to be con- 
gratulated upon having such a pretty lit- 
tle house.” Others remarked that it was 
“so much larger than it looked from the 
outside.” Still others pronounced it cozy, 
quite original, or so artistic. 

In fact, nearly everyone who liked it 
finally said so, and as none of those who 
disliked it said anything about that to 
Molly, she decided that they all liked it, 
and therefore she liked them and beamed 
and was as much pleased as though her 
children or even her husband were being 
praised—though, to be sure, they could 
not fully appreciate the house (any 
more than Fred or the children), or else 
they would not eall it “cozy,” a word 
she hated, or “ artistic,” which Fred hated 
even more. 

Fred in the meanwhile was not faring 
quite so well. He wanted to tell all about 
it, but they wouldn’t give him half a 
chance. There was a certain girl there 
with a twinkle in her rather unusual eyes 
who admired Fred’s work. She told him 
that his house “was just the kind one 
would expect an artist to build.” That 
was all right so far. But unfortunately 
she asked him, “ What style is it?” and this 
brought on a whole avalanche of explana- 
tion: that it was no style at all, that most 
people seem to think a house must be a 
dogged copy of something that has gone 
before. True, you must know what has 
gone before, but, ete. She wasn’t in the 
least interested. She wanted to flirt with 
him. He didn’t discover it until after she 
left with another man who would. 

Then there was a nice, well-meaning old 
gentleman who innocently asked Fred 
about the coloring of the wall, not that 
he cared a hang, but just to make conver- 


sation. Fred was off like a shot. The 
permanent treatment of walls could not 
be determined in advance; professional 
decorators say so, but they are all liars; 
the light is never quite as you expect it 
to be. Therefore it is necessary to get 
acquainted with a room first, just as you 
must get acquainted with people before 
you can do their portraits. Problem is, 
what to do in the meanwhile. White is 
sepulehral; tint will chip off. In this case 
the coloring had been mixed with the 
rough plaster—mixed before putting on, 
you understand. A great risk, he admit- 
ted, a pure gamble, but in these rooms 
luck had been with him; they were very 
successful. Upstairs, however, they had 
missed it badly, ete, ete, until Fred saw 
the unlistening eyes following a tray of 
punch glasses out of the room; then he 
stopped and said, “ Oh, won’t you have 
some supper? Do have some supper.” 

Even Wilson Peters declined to warm 
to the subject, and as he was the archi- 
tect of the house, it seemed about as base 
as a father’s refusing to acknowledge his 
own child. Fred, with a view to healing 
up the breach between them, had made a 
special point of inviting Wilson and had 
lionized him all evening whenever anyone 
asked, “ Who was your architect?” Fred 
thought it rather generous to give Peters 
so much honor, when, as could easily be 
proved, “the whole charm of the house 
was in spite of, not because of, Wilson Pe- 
ters.” It could be proved by Molly. But 
Peters, if the truth must be told, did not 
care to be lionized over building a simple 
little house in the country. Wasn’t he 
engaged upon the plans for an insane asy- 
lum which was to cost half a million and 
would have appropriate ornamentation all 
over it? 

Alas! The breach has never been com- 
pletely .healed. Each tries to make the 
other think he likes him as in the old 
days, but neither deceives the other. 
Each laughs with unnecessary loudness at 
the other’s jokes, but both are palpably 
nervous at the approach of the awful 
pauses which come more and more fre- 
quently in their chance meetings, which 
are becoming less and less numerous. In- 
stead of calling him “ Pete,” Fred now 
addresses his former friend and architect 
as “Wilson,” after the manner of the 
latter’s mother, which gives the arehi- 
tect a mingled sense of incongruity and 
perplexity—for what’s he to call Fred 
Carroll, who has no other name? 

During the entire evening, otherwise de- 
lightful, Fred found only one man who 
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had a sincere desire to talk about the 
house, and he was a guest whose name 
Fred did not know. He had arrived late 
and seemed to prefer to remain in the 
smoking room. By way of picking up 
an acquaintance, he said to Fred, “ This 
is a blank of a house.” 

This sounded sincere enough, but hardly 
explicit. Fred led him on to elueidate. 

“Why, the front door’s in the back! 
Never saw such a house.” 

“That’s so, it is,” Fred assented, 
amused. “ The chief entrances, the stair- 
eases, the kitehen wing, the pantries, the 
studio—all the works of the house—seem 
to be on the eold, north side, facing those 
other homes.” But he eould not resist 
adding, “I suppose the idea was to 
throw all the living rooms together in 
one sweep on the south side, where they 
would have the view and the terrace and 
the sunshine, and yet be secluded. 

“Secluded?” sneered the other. “I 
should think so! I waded through the 
mud up to my ankles clear around to the 
south side—and then eouldn’t get in! 
Had to plow my way baek again.” 

Fred had arisen from his chair. “ Did 
you step on that freshly seeded terrace!” 
he demanded. 

The man looked up with new interest 
and held out his hand. “So you made 
the same mistake?” 

“No, oh no,” said Fred in a changed 
tone, “ but—I was thinking it must have 
been bad for your pumps.” 

“Look!” The stranger displayed them 
dramatically. “That’s why I ean’t go 
downstairs. And I ordered my carriage 
not to come till two. Oh Lord!” 

“ Have a cigar,” said his host, sitting 
down. This was worth while, even though 
Molly might need him below. 

“T don’t want to go down, anyway,” 
the man went on, biting the cigar vi- 
ciously, though really quite happy at last 
to have someone so sympathetic to talk 
to; none of the others had waited to 
listen. “The ceilings are so low that 
it must be stifling down there.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Fred. “The south 
terrace is floored over and inclosed in 
brown khaki awning, with swell red de- 
signs on it (that’s why you couldn’t get 
in by the way), and so all the win- 
dows and doors are open. The air’s all 
right.” 

At this the stranger looked so disap- 
pointed that Fred felt quite inhospitable. 

“ All the same,” returned the disgrun- 
tled guest, “it’s absurd to have such low 
ceilings. Look at them.” 


Fred looked at them. “ are 
pretty low,” he admitted politely. “ They 
= have just as well have made them 

igh. 

“But what ean you expect of a erazy 
artist!” smiled the other -seornfully. 
“The whole house isin keeping.” 

“So it is,” answered Fred; “so it is. 
And to think of some of the houses here 
he might easily have copied !” 

The other, not seeing Fred smile, went 
on. “Turning the plainest side of the 
honse, what little you ean see of it, to- 
ward the street! The terrace, the porch, 
the flewer garden—practically everything 
nice about the place—is hidden. Bah!” 

“Bah!” agreed Fred. 

“Now, if I were building on this site,” 
said the other, warming up to the sub- 
ject, “want to know what I’d do?” 

Fred wanted to know. 

“Well, in the first place, ’'d have my 
entranee gate down at the far eorner, 
with a cireular drive leading up to my 
front door, which would look like a 
front door.” 

“With a circular foliage bed in the 
middle of the cirele?” asked Fred en- 
thusiastieally. 

“ Exactly, and a ereseent-shaped one 
on each side.” 

“Yes,” said Fred arising to go, but 
wishing he could stay, “I’m sure you 
would.” 


IV 


Towards the end of the evening, when 
every one was having a good time, with 
tongues free, eyes bright, laughter real, 
just as the first symptoms were felt of 
the breaking up, old Colonel Davidge 
arose, and, tapping on the table for quiet, 
lifted his champagne glass and proposed 
a toast, with the graee of an old-fash- 
ioned Southerner of the expansive school, 
and with the authority of a veteran who 
had served brilliantly through two wars 
and a long diplomatic career—a toast, 
with many interesting and ornate phrases, 
to the two charming and talented addi- 
tions to the colony and to the new and 
beautiful home whieh graced the land- 
seape. 

Fred had his doubts about some of his 
guests being quite so intimately ae- 
quainted with his works of genius as the 
dear old colonel intimated, but Molly did 
not share these doubts, and at any rate 
both of them felt very proud and happy 
—too proud, as. Fred said, shaking his 
head when they called upon him to re- 
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spond, to spoil such a beautiful climax 
with an anticlimax, too happy to make 
himself and the rest of them miserable, or 
a trusting, innocent girl ashamed of her 
husband. As the host bowed again, “ mid 
deafening applause,” he spied, half way 
up the staircase, the face of the lonely 
guest. There was a look of abject hor- 
ror upon it. 

However, the house was now “ warmed.” 


But homes do not find themselves by 
housewarmings, any more than Mr Kip- 
ling’s ship found itself by the ceremony 
of launching. Ships find themselves by 
sailing voyages, and homes by being in- 
habited for a year or two, until they fit 
like an old shoe and become a part of 
the owner’s life like a memory of child- 
hood. 

In some respects the house turned out 
to be quite a different thing from what 
they had expected. The living room was 
quite charming, but was not lived in 
except in the evenings. Somehow the 


glass-inclosed loggia beyond became the 
center of the house. The wide part of 
the hall which they had designed for a 
reception room was seldom used for that 
purpose. 

Gradually the rooms found themselves 
with relation to one another and with the 
whole house. Gradually the effect of 
newness was worn away, and the atmos- 
phere of home came in... . 

Molly and Fred were at tea on the 
terrace. The children were at play in 
the sand pile, their legs as brown as the 
sand. Guests were expected later for 
dinner. Sparrows were twittering in the 
low eaves. “Do you remember,” said 
Molly surveying the well-trimmed hedge, 
the sloping lawn, the vines clambering 
bravely up the low walls of the house, 
“what a dreadful time we had building 
this house?” 

Fred nodded and laughed. “ We took 
it too seriously,” he said. 

“Well, I’m glad we did,” said Molly 
contentedly; “that’s one reason why we 
love it so much.” 


(The End) 


The Other Man 


By Emma C. Dowd 


‘A man devout once kept a store, 

And, not contented, he wanted more. 

So he schemed and schemed, and he 
planned so well 

That his neighbor merchant was forced 


to sell. 

And he bought, and flourished, and flew 
into fame. 

The other? I never heard what be- 
came 


Of the other man. 


The man devout, so people say, 

Once gave a hundred dollars away, 
And, of course, he wanted it back again. 
So he docked the pay of one of his 

men. 
And the fool rebelled, as some fools will, 
Till, actually, it made him ill— 
This other man. 


The man devout increased his gold 

To millions and millions, as I’ve been 
told; 

‘And he held a claim on a snug little 
house 


Where a man as poor as the old church 
mouse 

Abode and toiled till his strength gave out, 

And then the rich man put him to rout, 

And sold the cot to a youth and his 
bride. 

The other? Oh, I believe he died— 

That other man! 


The man devout fared all alone 

The old, old way that is still unknown, 
And, stripped of his wealth and power 

and state, 
He stood at last by the heavenly gate, 
And he ealled, “ Here waits a man devout !” 
Saint Peter answered, “What about 
The other man?” 


He raised his eyes, with a look serene, 
“T know not what other man you mean. 
My life has been too filled with work 
To think of others. I’ve been no shirk!” 
Then good Saint Peter shook his head; 
“None enter here but have loved,” he 
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The other man.” 
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“She only moved over into a little triangular place im the northeast corner and tried to be comfortable” 


Mother’s Quiet Day 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Illustrated by C. J. Taylor 


LE doctor looked impor- 
tant, shook a shower of 
meet pellets into a little box 
GD and rose to go. The 
tired woman, impatient- 
ly patient on the couch, 
tried to smile and sue- 
ceeded in feeling very choky and queer. 

“No, my dear Mrs Hastings, there’s 
nothing serious the matter, I’m glad to 
say, but you are on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, and you must go to bed and 
stay there.” 

“For how long?” 

“Until you are well again—until to- 
morrow anyway. I’ll be in after break- 
fast, and I want to find you in bed. 
We'll take it a day at a time.” 

When the door slammed, Mrs Hastings 
sat bolt upright, smoothed her hair and 
dried her eves. She might be on the verge 


of a nervous breakdown, but she wasn’t 
there yet, and she had a few—just a 
few—things to do before she got there. 

Not to lose any time, she went to the 
kitchen and covered and labeled the two 
dozen jelly glasses standing since yes- 
terday, flew to the sewing room and fin- 
ished two dresses for eight-year-old Ethel, 
ripped a coat to be sent to the dyer, 
eut out and stitched the three-year-old’s 
nightgowns, and darned the mountain- 
high pile of big and little stockings. 

When Mr Hastings’s key clicked in the 
lateh, and his whistle was followed by the 
shouts of the children, she was sitting in 
the library, her idle hands folded in her 
lap. 

“Resting, dear?” said the cheerful 
voice she loved. “.That’s fine. The chil- 


dren have been as good as kittens. I 
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don’t mind taking them at all. What 
did the doctor say?” 

“He thinks I’m tired and need a little 
rest,” replied Mrs Hastings, when she 
eould lift her head from the strangling 
embraces of the vigorous two, “and I’m 
to stay in bed tomorrow.” 

“Oh that’s easy enough, isn’t it, Chicks? 
We'll keep mother in bed and give her 
a good quiet day and make her al] well.” 

“ Are you sick, truly, mother?” Ethel’s 
voice was earnest and sympathetic. 

“Will you have to take med’cine, and 
will you cough awful?” inquired the 
baby, with interest. 

“T’m not very sick, dear, but I’ll stay 
in bed tomorrow, if you and papa will 
help me.” 

“ And may I run the house, and make 
Bunnie mind, and sit up till eight o’clock 
—and, oh, mother, may I answer the tel- 
ephone?” 

“We'll see, dear; wait till tomorrow 
comes.” 

That night as Mrs Hastings lay hour 
after hour staring at the darkness, every 
nerve so tense that the small night noises 
sounded like midday clamor and tumult, 
the prospect of a day in 
bed seemed unendurable, 
but when a delicious 
drowsiness stole over her 
brain at dawn, she fell 
asleep thinking grateful- 
ly that she need not wake 
until she felt like it. She 
was under orders to stay 
in bed, and Fred had 
promised to see that all 
went right. 

The next thing she 
knew it was eight o’clock 
and the sun was pouring 
into the bedroom. For a 
moment she lay and lis- 
tened. All was quiet, 
and she _ turned over 
sleepily, thinking that 
Fred and the children 
must be at breakfast. 
How pleasant it was to 
be out of it for a little, 
to have the wheels move 
smoothly on without her, 
to be forgotten in the 
household for a_ brief 
space! Brief she knew it 
would be, but she would 
exult in it while it lasted. 

Then sounds of muffled 
laughter came to her ears, 
followed by a crash anda 
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wail. She was in her wrapper in a mo- 
ment and at the door of Fred’s room, 
where he and Ethel, still in night ap- 
parel, were in the wreck of a pillow fight 
whose last triumphant onslaught had 
landed Ethel on her head. 

Catching up the bruised and fright- 
ened child, Mrs Hastings earried her to 
the medicine closet, applied the arnica 
with liberal hand, and hurried her into 
her clothes, 

Fred, repentent, made such haste with 
his toilet that he narrowly escaped cut- 
ting his throat, and he, too, had to be 
bandaged and plastered. “I’m no end 
sorry,” he whispered as he bent to kiss 
his wife. “I meant you to have such a 
peaceful time.” 

“Come on father,” called Ethel, “ Han- 
nah will have a fit if we’re much later.” 

Whistling, to impress his good nature 
upon the cook, and “surround her with 
an atmosphere of cheery appreciation ” 
as recommended by the Woman’s club, 
Fred descended the stairs. Mrs Has- 
tings made her usual fastidious toilet, 
aired and freshened her room, and crept 
back to bed, because in the face of the 
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“ After a while Fred and Ethel came tugging upstairs with Bunnie 
in the rear 


doctor’s orders she did not quite dare to 
dress and go down. After a while Fred 
and Ethel came tugging upstairs with 
Bunnie in the rear. “ Thought I’d bring 
your breakfast up myself, dear, to save 
Hannah trouble, you know. Ethel and 
I fixed it—didn’t we, Ethel?” 

“TI made the coffee for you, mother. 
Father said I might. I’m sorry I slopped 
it on the tray.” 

“T put the cream on that,” said the 
baby, emphasizing her remark by stick- 
ing her forefinger in the submerged eer- 
eal. 

“ But father syruped the cakes, mother, 
and I buttered them. Hannah let me 
make the toast, and I’m afraid I seorched 
it a weenty, but it’s good just the same,” 
sighed Ethel, feeling that, although some- 
what damaged, she had proved herself 
worth keeping. 

Mrs Hastings tried to smile. They 
were so dear—these three—so awkward 
and loving and dear, that the breakfast 
with its lukewarm coffee, its rubber toast 
and its swimming buckwheat cakes, be- 


came suddenly palata- 
ble for love’s sake. 
Bunnie helped her 
mother eat, and filled 
the bed with little 
prickly crumbs of 
toast which she “ bor- 
rowed ” to feed to the 
three dolls and the 
Teddy bear, all lean- 
ing stolidly against 
the brass footrail. 
“You'll be fine as 
silk pretty soon,” 
said Fred, kissing his 
wife good-by. “But 
we miss you down- 
stairs. You mustn’t 
hurry to get up on 
our account, but it 
does seem forlorn 
without you. Good- 
by, dear; I’ll tell Han- 
nah to save me some 


luncheon. I'll prob- 
ably be late.” And 
he was off. Ethel 


carried down the tray, 
and then came, comb 
and brush in hand to 
have her hair braided 
for sehool. “ You see 
I just did it any old 
way, mother, and I 
want it in rolls and 
two pugs, please.” 

“ And then yon can wead to me, can’t 
you mother, when Ethel goes to school?” 
This from Bunnie, equipped with her 
picture books and a few odd magazines. 

“But you are going to kindergarten, 
Bunnie dear, and Hannah will pack your 
lunch-basket.” 

“No, I’m ar’n’t,” was the decided an- 


nouncement. “I’m ar’n’t going to any 
more sehool. I have learned all those 
foolishness.” 


As her determination was adamant, 
and the mother’s strength was fast slip- 
ping away, the baby won, and spent a 
happy morning climbing and erawling 
over the bed, showing mother pictures, 
“pooring” mother’s head and dressing 
and undressing her interesting family, 
whose clothespress was under mother’s 
pillow. When the doctor came he picked 
up the entire collection, including the pro- 
testing Bunnie, and deposited them in the 
hall, deaf to wrath and wailing. Then 
he elosed the door. 

“Ts this the way it’s going to be?” 
he asked. 
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“Tt looks so, doctor. I told you yes- 
terday I would get well faster on my 
feet. I’m so helpless this way! And 
they all try so hard to help me.” 

“Oh, you women!” groaned the doctor. 
“Td rather take care of six men than 
one woman. I can’t make you mind and 
I work against a head tide all the time.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mrs Hastings, meek- 
ly. “I am doing the best I can,” and a 
tear of sheer weariness stole down her 
cheek. 

“There, there,” said the kind man, 
“don’t worry any more. I’m going to 
straighten this thing out myself in my 
own way, and you'll have to let me alone. 
Now promise.” 

“ Anything you like,” was the listless 
answer. 

Hannah achieved toast and tea for lun- 
cheon, and sitting on the end of the bed, 
related the incidents of the broken win- 
dow pane, the leaky pipe, the neighbor’s 
predatory eat and the prevalence of 
whooping cough in the publie school. 
“Sure there’s tin down in the fourth 
grade, mum, and I’m thinkin’ Ethel is 
better off at home.” 

Anxious to aid, she comforted the in- 
valid in her own fashion by opening more 
woes than the angel of the revelation, 
and left Mrs Hastings firmly bent on 
getting her own hand back on the manage- 
ment of home by the next morning at 
latest. 

Fred came in late, and told a little 
ruefully of his dried-up steak and hard- 
boiled tea, but solaced himself by bring- 
ing the papers, over which he was work- 
ing, and sitting down on the bed. 

“T guess I’ll work in here with you,” 
he said, lovingly. “You need to be 
cheered up, I think; you’ll get dumpy if 
you’re alone. Do you mind if I put my 
books on the bed?” 

No, she didn’t mind; she only moved 
over into a little triangular place in the 
northeast corner and tried to be comfort- 
able. When she looked up Ethel stood 
at the bedside with three of the neigh- 
bors’ children. 

“T hate to bother, mother, but what 


can we have to eat? There aren’t any 
more cookies. And Hannah says can 
you pay the grocer twenty-six cents, and 
ean you answer the telephone a minute.” 
For the dozenth time Mrs Hastings 
opened her pocketbook and found the 
money; then she answered the question 
of cookies, and took up the telephone 
extension on her table and passed it to 
Fred. “ Hello—oh, good morning, Mrs 
Arnold. Yes, Mrs Hastings is here, but 
she is not very well today and we are 
keeping her in bed. I’m afraid not, Mrs 
Arnold. She is really very tired, and 
she finds public speaking pretty wearing 
unless she’s in good shape. Next week? 
Well, I couldn’t say. We hope she will 
be all right in a day or two, and I know 
she is very much interested in the day 
nursery. Yes, I'll ask her to let you 
know.” 

Mrs Hastings’s head was buried in the 
pillow. “I won’t—I can’t,” she sobbed 
out. “TI wish they would let me alone a 
little while—I’m tired enough to die right 
off now. I wish you’d all go away—go 
out and shut the door. I'll be all right 
in a minute, but I’ve got to ery, and I 
wish I could ery a week.” 

Fred’s expression was a strange blend 
of love and anxiety and complete incom- 
prehension. He stepped softly out of the 
room with Bunnie in his arms, warning 
Ethel away from the closed door. 

“Yes, doctor,” was heard at his end 
of the ensuing telephone colloquy, “ she 
seems very nervous and excitable. She 
has been kept perfectly quiet all day 
and yet tonight she seems quite worn out. 
Yes, I can get my mother to come if you 
think it’s best. Why—yes—I can leave 
if it’s necessary. Of course—why on 
earth didn’t you tell me, why didn’t she 
tell me before this? We'll go tomorrow. 
No—lI never guessed it was serious. I 
thought she’d be all right with a good 
rest here at home. It will take a month? 
Well, all right—we’ll pull through some- 
how. I ean’t let anything happen to 
her.” 
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Eprror’s Norn—Reader. 
“‘ family discussions.”’ The more, and the more outspoken, the merrier. 


Mrs Lavish’s Mistake 


Mr Eprror—The article on formal en- 
tertaining versus informal, contributed by 
Anthony Black, in the March number, 
was very interesting to me, as this is 
a subject discussed lately among my 
friends, and I am impelled to answer it. 

My first feeling was one of curiosity 
coneerning the author’s notions of the 
ultimate objeet of entertaining. Now, in 
my unthinking, feminine fashion, I 
should have supposed it was a matter of 
mutual enjoyment, first, last and only, 
and that any other motives, such as 
social ambition or business expediency, 
were rather sordid and deplorable. Yet 
I can’t believe that the author himself 
is so unlike other men and almost all 
human beings as to be able to get any- 
thing but a weary sense of fulfilled duty 
from attendance on one of those always- 
to-be-dreaded, hot, crowded, ostentatious 
“ receptions.” 

There one stands in a packed dining 
room (because only millionaires have 
houses large enough to accommodate a 
hundred or so guests at one time), eating 
half-warm oysters or some other equally 
uninteresting concoction, time honored 
as suitable for these occasions, while on 
the festive board a beautiful large pink 
fish, lying in state with floral tributes of 
parsley and young celery leaves seattered 
tastefully about, is a most attractive ob- 
ject, and one wonders when he will be 
offered on the altar of hospitality. But 
no rude knife ever disturbs his sacred 
seales; he reposes in serene assurance 
that he is to be admired, not eaten. Do 
re. make him of papier maché, I won- 

er! 

One’s next neighbor, endeavoring ear- 
nestly to balance his demi-tasse of bou- 
illon on a slippery little plate, fails igno- 
miniously and spills it down the side of a 
velvet gown, whose owner politely avers 
that it doesn’t matter and has internal 


's, one and all, are cordially invited to join, by letter, in our 


pear it—sueh a pleasamt time for 
th! 

Meanwhile Mrs Hostess, in the draw- 
ing room, has stood wearily on her 
French heels for hours that seem twice 
their normal length and said the same 
things over and over to her arriving 
guests, and received the same compli- 
ments from the departing ones with a 
smile that finally becomes as fixed as a 
statue’s. And how glad she is when it’s 
all over and how thankful she doesn’t 
have it to do again for five years! 

Does she get $800 worth of satisfaction 
from the stereotyped newspaper report 
of her gorgeousness and the short-lived 
admiration of her friends? I doubt it. 
And how does she feel during the en- 
suing five years about making no other 
return for being entertained at cozy little 
dinners, where congenial friends chat 
leisurely over their coffee cups about the 
latest topics of interest and their own 
concerns; where the clever people make 
sparkling conversation and the slow ones 
are roused to appreciative emulation; 
where everybody is moved to do his best 
to be agreeable and, succeeding, reaps 
his reward in a pleasant glow of friendly 
feeling toward all the world and himself? 
Wouldn’t she miss the mild excitement 
and possible gayety of the evenings of 
eards when one forgets the day’s cares 
over an interesting game and plays for 
dear life till the dainty supper loosens 
every tongue and merriment rules the 
hour? The host and hostess have as good 
a time as the guests, and the mental 
relaxation induces a sound night’s sleep 
for all. Can she go to these little inex- 
pensive, jolly affairs week after week 
and be content to pay her debts in a 
lump sum to intimate and casual friends 
alike once in five years? 

So far as the mental and physical 
strain of entertaining is concerned, it has 
been my humble experience that if we 
ean only learn to do things simply, never 
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incurring more expense than we ean 
comfortably afford, having no desire to 
outshine our neighbors, but just toe give 
them heartily of our best, the fatigue is 
not great; for it is worrying over how 
to get the most elegance for the least 
expense that wears one, the mere physi- 
eal tire of a little extra cleaning, cooking 
and planning being easily overeome in 
a healthy and happy body. 

Then for the last item, the apprecia- 
tion of one’s friends. Am I peculiar in 
feeling much more complimented and eon- 
sequently grateful when I am invited by 
friends as one. of a chosen few than 
when I am asked to share their hospi- 
tality with everybody they know? And 
is human remembrance of benefits re- 
ceived commonly considered so lasting 
that we can expect our friends to keep 
gratefully in mind for several years the 
wholesale munifieence we onee indulged 
in and may perchance repeat in years 
to come? Evidently Mrs Lavish is ex- 
pected to sometimes forget her humbler 
friends whose little parties are quite 
unpretentious; and this trait is too apt 
to be quite in accord with her charaeter, 
in which there is sometimes a debasing 
leaven of snobbery. 

It seems to the writer that grand en- 
tertainments are like gorgeous clothes— 
only suitable to those who ean afford 
every other kind as well. E. L. 8. 


An Open Letter 


Mr Epiror—We have recently come 
into a small legacy (about $800), and as 
it is too small to do mueh with in the 
way of investment, my idea was to ask 
your readers’ advice as to putting it 
toward the education of the children. A 
good many of your subscribers have chil- 
dren older than ours and have suceess- 
fully coped with the problem and are 
certainly competent to instruct. 

A word as to the size of family will 
assist. We are five (not seven), father, 
mother, two girls, ten and twelve, in 
grammar department, boy five in kinder- 
garten. We live in a town fourteen miles 
from New York with good schools, but 
for any special studies, concerts, art, ete, 
we are obliged to go to the metropolis. 

An old minister, with whom I talked 
abont the bringing up of children, told 
me he considered the most important fae- 
tor in a ehild’s early education was, 
“Early advantages.” At present the 
older children have only had physieal 
culture and dancing lessons. They have 


shown no special taste in music. But 
several of my friends, whose girls show 
no more talent than mine do, are al- 
ready starting their daughters in music. 

Now, we could make it a “ transplanted 
nursery,” and go to France or Italy for 
a few months, or visit places of interest 
in our own country, if it would bring in 
enough return for the money spent. Or 
should we lay it aside to give them some 
special training when they are older? 


Our Graceful Tyrants 


Mr Eprror—The American girl is apt 
to assert herself wherever she is and what- 
ever she does. To the European mind, 
the girl is above all things gentle and 
subdued. To be thus does not mean, 
mind you, to be spiritless and slow; it 
means to have the spirit and the fire well 
in hand and under control, so that one 
may be an element of rest, not of ex- 
citement; unobtrusive at all times. This 
implies the subtle union of power and 
sentiment, which makes you stand for 
yourself against everything until you 
reeognize the men or the things whose 
power it is more of a triumph to ae- 
knowledge than to fight. Then give in; 
know when to give in. The stronger a 
woman is, the more ready and cheerful 
she must be in submission when it is 
required of her. 

Now, even the most ardent admirers 
of the American girl would not dare 
mention submissiveness in the list of her 
good qualities. I rather think myself 
that our girls would be apt to resent 
such an implication as a lack of recog- 
nition of that on which they pride them- 
selves most—their spirit and independ- 
ence. The American girl sounds a little 
like a pretty clock with many chimes 
and an alarm: it is delightful and adds 
a great deal to the liveliness of the eom- 
pany on the veranda of the country 
house; fifty of them, even on the veranda, 
begin to be a doubtful bliss; and the 
silent-tongued watch that ticks just about 
as loud as one’s heart and yet keeps 
time as faithfully as the silver-tongued 
toy, fills better, after all, an individual 
man’s requirements. 

The world is supposed to revolve 
around the American girl: her European 
cousin is supposed to stand aside and 
wateh or help the world revolve about 
somebody else. In America it is the girl 


herself who is the center of the family 
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and the society life, and she knows it, 
and don’t you forget it! Graceful tyrant 
though she may be, the tyranny is estab- 
lished. Her girlishness and their good 
will make this condition of things pos- 
sible. There is no redress. No man in 
the wide world is trained to do more for 
a woman and expect less in return, than 
the American man. 

To the European mind, what the Amer- 
ican girl needs is just a little “ bossing.” 
Possibly the procedure, like that of the 
traditional spring housecleaning, would 
be accompanied by phenomena wonderful 
and fearful to behold, but the results, the 
owls are prone to think, might be en- 
lightening to all concerned. 

The lack of respect and consideration 
for elders has grown to be so much a 
part of the juvenile American life that 
even the elders don’t seem to expect or 
miss much. Words and deeds that are 
practically sins of commission or omis- 
sion to the European are the daily habit 
of the American girl, who goes and comes 
blissfully unconscious of claims that age, 
position, marriage, experience, give to 
other women in other lands. Not be- 
eause she means disrespeet—of course not; 
but the effect upon the outsider is the 
same. And nothing is really prettier, 
after all, in a young girl, than such grace- 
ful demonstrations of deference and re- 
gard, prompted by natural sincerity and 
delicacy of feeling. 

Much in the same way our girl means 
no wrong when she indulges in her mild 
flirtations with the boys, and eats their 
eandy and accepts their roses, and makes 
them generally fetch and carry for her 
without the least feeling of moral or 
sentimental obligation. But all of these 
things, especially if indulged in by a 
young girl, are the essence of vulgarity 
to the European mind, and not only to 
that of the conservative type. Some of 
the younger European men may find it 
delightfully amusing, but for nothing 
under the sun would they have their sis- 
ters do the same. Anyhow, the attitude 
of the average Amefican girl toward men 
is open to alien criticism on several scores. 
Nat only is her independence so marked 
that it leaves very little room for homage 
to her womanhood on the part of man, 
but it is considered as significant of the 
lack of a spirit of appreciation for man 
and his achievements. It disturbs the 
European equanimity to finfl a great ma- 
jority of American girls deficient in a 
proper recognition of the kindness or 
attention shown them by men that are 


worth while. Too often do the girls think 
that it is his place to thank her—that she 
condeseended to accept, presumably. “If 
he did it, he did it because it gave, per- 
chance, more pleasure to him to be seen 
with me than I had out of the whole 
thing. One is never abliged to a man for 
what he chooses to do for one,” says our 

otherwise very nice girl 
Another thing that seems very objec- 
tionable is the shockingly uniform 
frivolity of language—“ just awful,” 
“just lovely,” “too cute for anything,” 
“T just adore it,” “don’t you love it?” 
Nowhere are the evils of carelessness, 
of erudity, of exaggeration, so noticeable 
and so objectionable as in Europe, where 
the better classes are so careful of all that 
is distingué and in good taste, both in 
action and in appearance. Unfortunately 
it is precisely in Europe or on their way 
to Europe that so many girls feel that 
since they are “out” on a vacation and 
“in” for a good time, they might just 
as well do things which perhaps they 
would hesitate to do in their own homes. 
The faults that the conservative Euro- 
pean judgment finds with the American 
girl as a whole are all along the line of 
the “gentle shadings” which intervene 
between vulgarity and distinction, lack 
and evidence of good taste. Amy A. 
Amy A. Bernardy. 


A Neighborhood Club 


Mr Eprror—Perhaps an account of 
our Neighborhood club may prove inter- 
esting to some. It began with a quilt- 
ing bee at Mrs M’s, one of our oldest 
residents. There were ten matrons, all 
told, present, with a sprinkling of 
younger persons. “ Why do we not meet 
oftener?” asked one, in a social way. 
“Why, indeed?” said another. “ Let’s 
form a club,” said a third, “and meet 
every week.” Then we began to discuss 
the matter in earnest. 

We at last decided to meet twice a 
month with a different member each 
time until the whole ten had been visited. 

At Mrs M’s we quilted; at Mrs B’s we 
tacked carpet rags; at Mrs D’s we sewed 
(she had a large family). And so on. 

Next we bethought ourselves of read- 
ing material. Each one subscribed for 
a different periodical, bought a different 
pattern and ordered a different variety 
of flowers, vegetables, seeds, ete; then we 
exchanged, to mutual benefit. ven wear- 
ing apparel which had been outgrown by 
members of the family was exchanged. 
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If a member was sick her work was car- 
ried on by others until she was able to 
resume her duties. One member did the 
washing, another the ironing, baking and 
such like, and no one’s strength or time 
was overtaxed. 

It would be impossible to tell all the 
benefits derived. Still, there were no 
dues, no by-laws; just each member on 
her honor to do as she would be done by. 

Gossiping was tabooed. We diseussed 
our magazines, gardens, poultry, chil- 
dren, pickles and apple butter, exechang- 
ing such as we had a surplus of. Two 
members having vineyards, grapes were 
swapped for pears; currants were ex- 
changed for gooseberries; cherries for 
plums; and so on. 

Our children also were benefited. 
Every mother seemed to consider it a 
duty to take as good care of neighbor 
B’s daughter as she did of her own while 
in her care. 

Since the forming of the club, which 
was five years ago, not a single member 
of our band has ever been at odds. Our 
children are contented beeause of the 
sociability of their homes, where there 
is no dearth of harmless games or in- 
structive books and papers. They, too, 
have gone into a sort of club, and often 
meet, with music, games, ete, for a so- 
cial evening. Sometimes their program 
is of a different nature, including de- 
bates, spelling bees, stories of travel, ete. 

Mrs D. B. Phillips, Tennessee. 


Six Hundred a Year 


Writing from an Ohio city, Mrs D. J. 
Edington describes her solution of the 
problem of living and saving as follows: 

“Some eight years ago I married a 
man who possessed nothing else in the 
world but himself, three small daugh- 
ters, a seanty supply of household goods 
and his daily wages, which were never 
more than $1.50, and in winter, less. 
Misfortune had followed him closely 
for some years; and, without fault of 
his, kept him down. 

“Bemg ambitious, I persuaded him to 
try for something better. He secured a 
position as section foreman in railroad 
yards, and a year later obtained work in 
a sheet mill, which position he has held 
ever since. At no time since our mar- 
riage has he ever earned as much as two 
dollars a day; on the other hand, he has 
never been out of work. 

“From the beginning we were a fam- 
ily of five; and, after our little boy was 
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born, six years ago, we had six to pro- 
vide for. We live in a city where food 
prices, as well as clothing, are consid- 
ered very high. For several years we 
paid $8 for four rooms, then $10 for 
six, always having a whole house to 
ourselves. We had everything to buy; 
and I had to plan, besides, for entirely 
new supplies of clothing for the girls, 
as also for earpets, furniture, bedding 
and all household supplies. 

“We always dealt for cash; and, while 
I never kept a strict account of what 
was spent for each separate article of food, 
or for clothing, I did plan, just before each 
pay day, the wisest expenditure of our 
income. From the beginning I planned 
to save something every month, and I 
have never failed to do so, though some- 
times I could save less than at others. 

“The result is that last year we pur- 
chased a home of our own—a two-story, 
six-room frame house, with a fine lot, 
and in a good location. It is fitted for 
both coal and gas, also for water, and is 
very near the car line. There is a fine 
cellar, a good well, and all necessary 
buildings; the house is in excellent re- 
pair, having been freshly and handsomely 
papered. We had not quite enough 
money to pay for it in full, but, if noth- 
ing unforeseen oeeurs by the close of our 
first year in it, weshall have paid $2500, 
— us much less than $200 yet to be 
paid. 

“We have our home comfortably, 
though not expensively, furnished, and 
have purchased a beautiful piano-eased 
organ, mahogany-veneered case, which is 
entirely paid for. We also have good 
supplies of clothing for all, though we 
do not dress expensively. 

“Now for our food. We pay 25 cents 
the vear round for butter, but I generally 
get only two pounds a week, as the chil- 
dren like gravies and jellies. Eggs are 
worth anywhere between 18 and 30 cents, 
though sometimes they are even higher. 
I buy flour at $1.30 a full sack and have 
as good bread, I am sure, as though I 
used the higher-priced brands. 

“Our breakfasts eonsist of hominy, 
rolled oats, or some other cereal, or fried 
potatoes, with cheese, eggs or meat, cof- 
fee and either bread or some form of 
paneakes. Often there are cookies for 
all—always for my husband, who also 
has his pieee of pie, of which he is very 
fond. For our noon meal the children 
and I eat leftovers from the evening 
before; or, if there are none, some kind 
of cereal, or potatoes and bread, with 
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coffee, and sometimes pie or cake. My 
husband earries a bucket [dinner pail], 
and he has bread, meat, eggs or cheese— 
sometimes two or all three of these; pie, 
eake, fruit, fresh or canned, with, at 
times, slaw, pickle, a eup of cereal with 
milk, Saratoga chips, or anything else he 
likes. He also earries, in a separate 
bucket, almost four cups of coffee of me- 
dium strength. We have a cooked dinner 
at five o’clock, after his return. For this 
we have the inevitable bread and coffee, 
potatoes, and either some kind of soup 
or a vegetable, now and then both. 
Sometimes we have tea or cocoa instead 
of coffee. Then there is always pie and 
eake for him, very often for all, though 
I do not care much for either. 

“We all enjoy good health, and have 
not spent $20 for doctor bills in the 
eight years. We do not spend much for 
amusements, or car fares; but we sub- 
scribe liberally, for our income, to church 
expenses. We take one daily and one 
weekly newspaper, also two or three 
monthlies. My brother gives me Goop 
Hovusexkeepine for a Christmas gift, and 
this year, has added another magazine. 
Another brother gives me a weekly paper. 
I have two cards for the publie library, 
so do not lack for good reading, of 
which I am very fond, though we do not 
buy many new books. I had a good 
many of the best authors before my mar- 
riage. 

“Now, if any one can show a better 
record for eight years’ living on $600 or 
less, I would like to hear of it.” 

S> Surely this housekeeper has ac- 
complished much with a limited income. 
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The outdoor life of this family, combined 
with that glorious gift, health, is in some 
oy responsible for the small doctor’s 

Coffee three times a day is too liberal 
an allowance for growing children, and 
there are few grown persons who should 
take as much. People ean eat wrong 
foods a long time before the digestion will 
show the effects, especially if the diges- 
tion is strong in the beginning; and for 
this reason, because they never have had 
trouble, it is difficult to convince these 
people that such a diet ever will injure 
them. 

Cakes, ‘pies and cookies are liberally 
used for the three meals. It is doubtful 
if the housekeeper could satisfy the fam- 
ily appetite on so small an outlay with- 
out their use. A piece of cake is much 
more satisfying to one’s hunger than is a 
large slice of bread and butter. The in- 
digestible pie keeps the digestive organs 
at work so long that they do not clamor 
for “ more” until a much longer time has 
elapsed than with plainer foods. This 
does not mean that cakes and pies should 
be forbidden healthy appetites; but, served 
4oo often to the exclusion of simpler 
foods, they cannot fail to be harmful in 
the end. 

Meats, stewed, pot-roasted and roasted, 
plain vegetables, baked beans, corn and 
dried peas, eggs and bacon, plain pud- 
dings and fruits, should all appear often 
on the table for a growing family. The 
outlay may be greater (not much, how- 
ever), but the income in future health 
and well-being will more than repay. 
The Editors. 


Mother-Angels 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


When a little child must go 


Out from love and warmth and home, 


Where the Winds of Wonder blow 
O’er the trackless dark below, 
Must it lost and lonely roam? 


No—ah no! Some mother-angel, 
Tall and gracious, tender-eyed, 

Takes his little frightened hand, 

Guides across the Lonely Land, 
Keeping ever close beside. 


Mother-angel, when they missed you 
From the choiring hosts of light, 

Well they knew that you were waiting 
At the boundaries of night. 

And the Heavenly Father smiled: 

“She hath gone to meet a child.” 
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The Red Apple 


By Kate Upson Clark 


HE doctors all agreed 
that there must be an 
operation, The only 
question was whether 
it should take place at 
the boy’s home or at the 
hospital. Everything 
was more convenient at the hospital. But 
the boy was very sick. It might kill him 
to move him. So they decided to per- 
form the operation at his home. 

Just before the surgeons began, the 
head one took the boy’s mother aside, and 
said seriously, “You understand that 
this is a risky thing. He is only eight, 
and he has never been very strong; but 
he will certainly die without the opera- 
tion. It is our only hope—and even 
this may not avail.” 

“Yes—I understand,” said the poor 
mother bravely, but turning very pale. 
“T know you will do the very best for 
him.” Then she burst into tears and hur- 
ried into her own room, to weep and to 
pray. That little sick boy was the dear- 
est object on earth to her. 

For two days after the operation the 
boy lay motionless upon his pillow, al- 
most as white as the cloth itself. Great 
purple rings encircled his eyes. At 
times, it seemed as though he had stopped 
breathing. One had to listen, close to his 
lips, in order to make sure that he was 
still alive. 

There was a smell of iodoform, and 
all sorts of other strange, sickly drugs 
from the top to the bottom of the house. 
The maids went about their tasks with 
wide, frightened eyes. There were two 
trained nurses moving here and there. 
Nobody spoke, except when it was nec- 
essary.. Perhaps the merry, beautiful 
boy might be dying—and everybody 
loved him and could not bear the thought 
of losing him. 

On the morning of the third day the 
doctor had made his regular eall and 
was just going out, when the mother said: 


“Do you think that it would do any harm 
for his little cousin Mabel to go in and 
see him? She is just about his age, you 
know, and his favorite playmate. She 
cries most of the time to go in, and at 
least it might be a comfort to her, if it 
isn’t to him.” 

The doctor hesitated. “You understand 
that he is a very sick child,” he warned 
her slowly. “This stupor isn’t a good 
sign. A sudden excitement might injure 
him; but, on the other hand, if he would 
only look around and show a little inter- 
est in something, I should like it. Per- 
haps, if she will not speak a word, and 
will be very quiet, step softly, and all 
that, she might go in, just for a minute. 
As you say, it may comfort her, and I 
can’t see what harm it could do to him.” 

Little Mabel laughed aloud when the 
good news was told to her, and prepared 
to make a visit at once. In her hand she 
earried a great red apple, which had been 
given her in order to cheer her up. 

The mother took the little cousin’s 
hand, and they tiptoed together into the 
darkened sick-room. Little by little their 
eyes grew accustomed to the twilight 
there, until Mabel could clearly see the 
pale, still faee on the pillow. Its closed 
lids and deathlike expression almost broke 
her tender heart. She gave a quick gasp, 
and a smothered sob escaped her. 

Many far louder noises had failed to 
rouse the half-dead boy from his torpor, 
but some subtle power in that little sob 
seemed to penetrate to his consciousness. 
Languidly he opened his large, dark eyes, 
and gazed straight at his little cousin. 
Then a light dawned in them, such as 
the mother had not seen there for many 
a long, sad day. 

“Here, you, Mabel!” he called out dis- 
tinetly, in a voice almost as strong as 
ever. “Give me a bite of that nice red 
apple!” 

The boy got well. 
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The Old‘Master’s Fourth 


A Story from Life 


By Elspeth 


Mrs Garth 
bought Hillside 
Farm, where she had 
been born and 
=A) brought up, and con- 
4 verted it into a 

beautiful home, the 
Green mountain folk gave her a cordial 
welcome. Many of them remembered the 
well-known author as Thirzy Beck, a 
plump, jolly little school girl; but that 
was twenty-five years ago, and her school- 
mates of the Roaring Brook schoolhouse 
were scattered far and wide. Mrs Garth 
had gone one morning for a visit to the 
master of her childhood days, old Mr 
Drake. He brought out a book in which 
were kept, like an alumni record, the ad- 
dresses of boys and girls who had gone 
out to the worid from under his care. 

“How I would enjoy getting together 
all the boys and girls of your class, Thir- 
zy!” he said. “ There never was a more 
interesting group in the old schoolhouse 
than that class of ’82. Look at the record 
they’ve made. Dannie Sims is our con- 
gressman; Ben Riordan and Tim Need- 
ham are well-known clergymen; Reuben 
Moore is a New York physician; there’s 
little Daisy Dwight, now Vattellina, the 
famous singer; Phila Hardwick is edi- 
tor of a Pittsburg paper, half a dozen 
boys are successful business men or 
farmers, seven girls are good wives and 
mothers, while four who have never mar- 
ried are fine, useful members of society. 
Then there’s—you. I am prouder of you, 
perhaps, than any of them, Thirzy, for 
I set you the task of writing your first 
story.” 

“ And only three of our elass are gone,” 
mused Mrs Garth; “it is a remarkable 
record.” 

When the old master went to pick a 
basket of strawberries for his favorite 
pupil, she spent the time copying ad- 
dresses. After she reached home, she 
sat for hours at her desk, writing let- 
ter after letter. Here is one of them: 

“Dear Daisy DwicHt: You remem- 
ber your old schoolmate, Thirza Beck, 
now Thirza Garth? I spend my sum- 
mers still at Hillside Farm and some of 
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our old schoolmates are seattered here 
and there in the valley. Others are out 
in the busier world. Old Mr Drake still 
lives in his little cottage near the school, 
and potters about happily in the garden, 
for his teaching days are over. Let us 
give him a great happiness and also have 
a festivity for the boys and girls of ’82. 
I suggest holding it on the Fourth of July. 
Let us occupy the same old benches and 
have one more day of school. I will see 
that it is a complete surprise for the 
good old master. Bring your husband 
and little girl, dear Vattellina, and give 
us bountifully of that-matchless voice of 
yours, the sweet bird voice we loved to 
listen to twenty-five years ago. 

“T would suggest three days of festiv- 
ity—the Fourth comes on a Thursday, you 
see; then a quiet, restful Sabbath, when 
we could gather at the old church in the 
valley. It has changed searcely any. 
Our old friend, Ruthie Burke, fat and 
happy as ever, still Miss Burke, now 
mine hostess at the Barberry tavern, has 
ten rooms she ean offer. A houseful of 
guests will be a pleasure to her as well 
as a financial boon. I would so enjoy, 
dear Vattellina, having you under my 
roof—where you will be more or less— 
but what hospitality I ean offer ought 
to go to the boys and girls who are 
richer in friendliness than in this world’s 
goods. If all come whom I have invited, 
Hillside Farm will overflow with a joy- 
ous crowd. 

Your loving old school friend, 
Beck GarrTH.” 

Hillside Farm did overflow, literally, 
the night before the Fourth. Its overflow 
was lodged in tents on the sloping green 
lawn. Everyone of the class of ’82 was 
in Roaring Brook that night. Some had 
come from nearly a thousand miles away. 
Mrs Garth’s guests found railroad tick- 
ets inclosed in her cordial letter. Roar- 
ing Brook never saw a more perfect day 
than that Fourth of July. After an early 
breakfast Mrs Garth took the master for 
a drive among the hills; from the pine 
woods he could not catch even a glimpse 
of the scurry in the village below. It 
was nine o’clock when they drove past 
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the schoolhouse. The street was de- 
serted, all of Roaring Brook was ‘in 
league to surprise the old master. 

“Let us look into the sehoolhouse,” 
suggested Mrs Garth. “I want to send 
some pictures there and I must see how 
much wall space there is.” 

She helped the old man to descend 
from the carriage, then they climbed the 
hollowed steps. Mr Drake stopped and 
leaned heavily on her arm. When they 
opened the door they saw walls festooned 
with wreaths of green stuff, on window 
sills stood jars of daisies and cinnamon 
roses, old-fashioned maps and pictures 
replaced more modern wall decorations, 
and the master’s desk was embowered 
in a thicket of mountain laurel leaves. 
Strangest of all, the benches were filled. 
The master stared perplexedly. Some- 
times there were streaks of gray in a 
braid of hair that was tied with a blue 
ribbon. Oceasionally the head above a 
striped blouse was beginning to grow 
bald. His boys and girls were playing 
children again, though they were men and 
women whom the world would eall mid- 
dle-aged. Middle-aged? not a bit of 
it! There might have been eyes that 
dimmed with tears among the eager 
throng which escorted the master to his 
desk, but age had fled; they were boys 
and girls laughing and happy, suddenly 
eare-free, suddenly and magically gifted 
with youth again. 

A reverent hush fell on the gay crowd 
when the old master laid his head on 
the battered desk. His body was shak- 
ing with sobs. He rose to his feet, his 
hands outstretched as if in blessing over 
the men and women in front of him. 
Every head was bowed. No one in that 
group had ever listened to such a prayer 
before, so simple, so reverent, so ear- 
nest in its thanks for the past, so eager in 
its anticipation of the future. It was 
a greeting and it was a farewell. 
When the “Amen” was spoken, each 
man and woman stole back to the benches, 
the same benches where they had spelled 
and figured twenty-five years ago. Then 
the master descended for a cordial greet- 
ing and handshake with each one. The 
pathos of the sudden meeting with his 
pupils was over; the old man had slipped 
past three decades of his own life; he 
was fifty again, full of eager enthusi- 
asm, genial and kindly, with that won- 
derful understanding of a child’s heart 
which ever had made children love him. 
The handeclasps that met his own were 


assurance enough that he was still loved, 
still honored. 

Afterward began the exercises of a 
country sehool. Doors were thrown open 
and visitors thronged in, husbands, chil- 
dren and wives of the class of ’82. The 
whole village had begged leave to come, 
but the little schoolhouse was already so 
well filled there was seareely standing 
room. Doors and windows were left 
open, over the green slopes and in the 
school yard gathered an expectant throng. 
Ridiculous though some of these good 
matrons looked in short, calico frocks, 
with pigtails which were sometimes scant, 
and faces upon which time and labor 
had graven deep lines, no figure, stout or 
slim, tall or short, seemed fantastic in 
the eyes of old schoolmates. They were 
one and all living over again the blissful 
days of childhood, and it seemed very 
real. 

Congressman Sims, his stalwart two 
hundred pounds in blue overalls and a 
pink shirt, clattered his way to the desk 
as little Dannie Sims had done so often 
when he slowly puzzled out problems in 
fractions. Again he made his figures 
with the slow deliberation which had al- 
ways been Dannie’s. 

Jimmie Dawson, six feet tall, looked 
grotesque enough in gray knickerbockers 
and a plaid blouse. He had not lost 
his boyish stammer and the audience went 
into spasms of glee over his recital of 
“The Barefoot Boy,” for it was the only 
piece Jimmie had ever been known to 
master. 

Maysie Reed, still young and fresh at 
thirty-eight, her yellow hair in curls and 
with roses on her cheeks, made a pretty 
picture in a befrilled, lavender calico, 
while she spoke her old favorite “ Some- 
body’s Darling.” Rounds were sung and 
the whole company joined in such favor- 
ites as “ Darling Nellie Grey,” “ Bird of 
the Greenwood,” and “The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 

The event of the morning, however, 
came when Vattellina, tall, dark-eyed, 
beautiful and serene, stepped on the low 
platform to sing the songs little Daisy 
Dwight had trilled in her sweet child- 
ish voice. Some of the men and women 
there had seen their schoolmate in the 
leading réles of some great opera and 
heard her magnificent voice filling the 
immense spaces of a metropolitan theater, 
but that had not moved them as did the 
simple, old songs: “Tara’s Harp,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” “In the Gloaming,” “ Ben 
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Bolt” and “The Old Folks at Home.” 
Vattellina’s audience sat spellbound, while 
tears dropped from many eyes. The old 
master’s head was bowed between his 
hands. When each song ended there was 
a tremendous outburst of applause. It 
not only echoed and re-echoed within the 
walls of the schoolhouse, but outdoors 
enthusiasm ran wild, for all of Roaring 
Brook was there. Daisy Dwight had 
never visited the Green mountain village 
since her school days ended, but it was 
an oft-told story there, how one of the 
master’s pupils was a singer of world- 
wide fame. 

At twelve o’clock the master and his 
scholars came thronging out; they car- 
ried luneh pails and baskets filled with 
the homely fare of a country kitchen. 
Cooks at Mrs Garth’s house had been 
busy for days ahead preparing these 
lunches. The playground became a pic- 
nicking place and all of Roaring Brook 
was one big pienic. One would not have 
dreamed that sandwiches, pickles, john- 
nycake, doughnuts, apple turnovers, gin- 
ger cookies, raised cake, cherry pie and 
gingerbread could have tasted like the 
most delectable feast with nothing to wash 
it down but water and milk. Pienie fare 
never before was eaten to the accompan- 
iment of such rollicking fun. Back to 
memory came the old jokes, old nonsense 
rhymes and silly old conundrums; then 
followed many a reminiscence of the hap- 
piest days in life. Grown-up, dignified 
names and titles were exchanged for 
ehildhood nicknames. Thirza Garth be- 
came “ Redtop” again; the famous con- 
gressman was “ Little Paunchy;” and the 


Reverend Sims Needham, grave gentle- 
rman of the cloth though he was, went 
serambling up the trunk of a tall chest- 
nut when someone dared “ Simmy Freck- 
les” to prove he was still the champion 
climber of the class. There were Fourth 
of July orations that stirred American 
patriotism to the soul and such volleys 
of firecrackers and cannonading as came 
echoing back from the mountain tops. 

A rumor went abroad that early black- 
berries were ripe. After lunch had been 
eaten, a merry throng went climbing the 
hillsides, women in sunbonnets, men in 
wide-brimmed, cow breakfast hats, filling 
baskets and pails with berries, finding 
bird nests, searching for checkerberry 
youngsters, gathering handfuls of wood 
lilies from fenee corners, chasing butter- 
flies, resting in the shade of fragrant hay- 
cocks, splashing barefoot through Roar- 
ing Brook, listening to the echirrup of 
a red-winged blackbird, to the eall of a 
phebe, or the bobolink. In the shadow 
of the pinewood they found rosy lady- 
slippers or clumps of ghostly Indian 
pipes. 

There were three days of such festiv- 
ity. It seemed as if summer had held in 
reserve her most gracious loveliness to 
welcome such a homecoming. Then fol- 
lowed the quiet of a country Sabbath. 
The old master preached a sermon and 
Vattellina led the song service. Ah, such 
a reunion as that was! No alumni as- 
sociation, with its most costly festivities, 
ever knew such joys as came to the class 
of ’82 from the old school at Roaring 
Brook. 


The Housekeeper 


By Grace Holmes 


When I am ill it seems to me 
The very hight of joy ’twould be 

To just go down and fly around 
And make a cake for tea. 


I even think ’twould cheer my heart, 
And seem not drudgery, but art, 

To rub and scrub and mend and tend 
To everything real prompt and smart. 


But when I’m well I must confess 

Such duties do not wholly bless, 
And I am prone to sigh and groan 

And grumble at their irksomeness. - 
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“ Those thirty babies all got up and toddied over to me™ 


“Wanted: 


A Waif 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 
Illustrated by James Preston 


of the Town of 
, County of . 
State of , having 
read carefully the above 
statement of the terms 
and conditions upon 
which the said Associa- 
tion places children in families, do hereby 
receive this child born on the 
day of . in the year into my 
family, in accordance with all the terms 
and conditions above stated, to which I 
agree ———.” 

That, with its list of witnesses and its 
red seal and legal air, will do very well 
for our introduction. We have the lawyer 
and his documents. We hurry through 
the slush and drizzling rain and glimmer- 
ing lights of seven o’clock of the great 
city, and we find ourselves in the clamor 
and confusion of the Grand Central sta- 
tion, that meeting ground of love and 
parting and crime. A red-capped official 
is helping a mother and her child to board 
a train. At the flower stand a college 
boy is buying a great bunch of roses and 
pressing them into the hands of a girl 


as blooming as the flowers themselves 


_before he rushes to his train. In the 


street a police patrol is waiting for an in- 
coming criminal. But suddenly there is 
a pause in it all. There is a “ hurry-up” 
eall for a Bellevue ambulance as a sta- 
tion attendant draws from beneath a seat 
a bundle wrapped in newspapers. 

It is a pathetically small bundle, and 
as the attendant pulls back the wrap- 
pings and discloses an inner bundle of 
rags, there comes a tiny wail and an up- 
reaching of two small arms that bring 
a sob from a woman in the curious, on- 
looking erowd, and make the criminal, 
shouldered by two detectives, take off his 
hat. It is only one of the city’s thou- 
sand waifs—a newborn child “ without 
a_ history.” 

“She’s all richt,” says the ambulance 
surgeon as he lifts the baby carefully in 
his arms and puts his ear to the flutter- 
ing little heart. 

“Hungry and cold—that is all. We 
ean fix her up.” The crowd scatters, 
and the ambulance rattles away with its 
small burden of deserted humanity. 
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“**T had to bring my mother and my sister-in-law and my cousin’” 


That was four months ago, and today 
the rain and storms are over, the sun 
is shining, and the tulips are blooming 
in Union square. We are seated in a 
bright, spotlessly clean office, where white- 
eapped attendants are hurrying to and 
fro; a trained nurse passes through with 
a baby in her arms, and two people are 
ushered in, a man and a woman. 

The man is quick, alert, the successful 
person of genius who has “ arrived.” The 
woman is beautiful, a Botticelli profile, 
with big, yearning eyes. She makes a 
Madonna picture as she seats herself and 
looks up in eager expectation. 

“Tt was a boy and girl attachment,” 
whispers the attendant. 


“Yes, they do look very young, but 
they have been married for ten years, 
and they have no children. The man 
has worked himself up to the position of 
a successful architect here in New York. 
He is just sent abroad to study cathedral 
architecture. They came to us for a baby 
whom they might adopt and take with 
them to Paris next week. Excuse me— 
I must send for Nina.” 

Such a merry coo and baby laugh in 
the hall. Evidently Nina is a favorite, 
for one of the doctors brings her in, and 
she has one fat hand buried in his beard, 
while she pulls his nose with the other. 
She is followed by a motherly, white- 
aproned Italian woman with whom she 
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has been “ boarding ” evidently, and Nina 
plays peekaboo with her over the doctor’s 
shoulder. 

She wears a lace-trimmed slip and 
some new blue boots for the occasion. 
Such a healthy, pretty. baby, with sueh 
a confiding way of looking out-upon the 
world from above a wee snub nose that 
only adds to her attractiveness! 

The woman starts to her feet, but the 
man is before her. He takes Nina from 
the doctor’s arms and lays her tenderly 
in those of his wife, who presses the child 
to her breast with all the longing of ten 
years’ unsatisfied wifehood. And Nina 
does not ery at the strangeness of it all. 
Why should she ery when the world has 
been so kind to her for four months? 
She looks a bit serious for a minute un- 
til she meets the tear-dimmed, but_smil- 
ing eyes of her foster mother, and then 
Nina does the thing. which the oceasion 
demands—she smiles, too. 

“Oh, no, it is not an unusual ease,” 
the attendant explains to us. “ We know 
nothing of the child’s past. She was 
found beneath a seat in the Grand Cen- 
tral station a short time ago. I believe 
I told you that she is legally adopted, 
and they are taking her abroad almost 
immediately.” 

As Nina is earried out to a waiting 
cab we picture once more the scene of 
four months past. 

“We do hereby receive this child.” It 
has been our privilege to see one of the 
thousand waifs of New York come into 
its birthright. 

But the door opens a second time. It 
is a poorly dressed Irish woman who 
comes in now, her widow’s weeds rusty 
and her feathers uneurled. She has 
many relatives with her, and she drops 
into a chair and begins to discourse in 
a delightfully intimate way. 

“T had to bring my mother and my 
sister-in-law and my cousin, Miss M. I 
was that nervous I ecouldn’t sleep all 
night and I’m all of a tremble now, you 
ean see for yourself. 

“Sure, I ean support a baby. I’m 
earning seven a week in the shirtwaist 
faetory and my sister-in-law will stay 
at home and take eare of him. We just 
bought a phonograph on the installment 
plan to amuse him, and some puppies. 
Don’t you think he’ll like puppies? 
We’re going to let the cleaning and every- 
thing go for a week or two and get him 
to feeling at home. 

“Yes, I had one, but he died, and then 
Jim died, and the house was so awful 
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quiet. You see, I had some of little Jim’s 
shoes left over, and there was the 
go-eart. I thought I might as well get 
a baby to put in it.” 

She has two small foundling boys to 
choose from, brought in for the oeeasion 
from the country by the society’s nurses. 
Johnnie is most homely with his pale 
eyes and glorious freckles, but he seems 
a very good baby. Edward is fat and 
spunky; but the would-be foster mother 
chooses Edward, who shrieks at the pros- 
pect of putting on “little Jim’s” shoes, 
and absolutely bellows as he is earried 
out of the office through the combined 
efforts of the family and followed by his 
perspiring new mother. 

“Well, Johnnie, we'll ‘have to be go- 
ing,” says the nurse as she ties on John- 
nie’s bonnet. 

“You know, Miss M, I’m real glad she 
didn’t want Johnnie. He’s getting such 
eompany for me, and he’d miss the pigs.” 

Johnnie, not at all impressed by the 
fact that he is still a leftover because 
of his freckles, makes his exit, and we 
follow in his wake, fearful lest Edward’s 
new relatives are being “held up” out- 
side. for kidnaping because of Edward’s 
behavior. 

But what a different scene in the street 
below! Edward and his adopted kin have 
halted’in front of a fruit stand, and Ed- 
ward is wreathed in smiles which issue 
from chocolate daubs extending even to 
his ears. 

“T ean manage him all right now,” 
ealls his foster mother as she recognizes 
us. “All he wanted was some candy.” 

Nina and Paris! Edward and the 
phonograph, the puppies and chocolates! 
Well, but what does it matter since love 
has come in to fill the lives of two little 
waifs? 

We board a ear and ride downtown to 
a huge building which houses the city’s 
great charity machinery. As we go into 
the office of a society whose sole duty 
is the aiding of little children, we are 
plunged into a pathetie scene. One of 
the society’s agents, wearing the garb of 
a district nurse, has just come in with a 
very sick child in her arms. Wan and 
ill, it lies in her arms just as she found 
it beneath some tenement stairs, deserted 
by its mother beeause she had no money 
for milk. Clerks and office assistants 
press around in sympathy, and a man 
leans over and looks into the child’s 
face. “ Will she live?” he asks. “Oh, 
yes,” says the agent cheerily. “I am tak- 
ing her to the Babies’ hospital. It is only 
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whooping cough and partial starvation.” 

“Ah,” says the man, in relief. “ Will 
you keep me informed as to the child? 
I wish to provide for her financially if I 
may.” 

“Do you know that man?” asks the 
head of the office as the former goes 
out ?” 

“Ts it not D, the illustrator?” we ask. 

“Tt is,” replies the head. “Should 
you eare to hear a story?” 

Oh, would we not! We draw our 
chairs closer, for the man who has de- 
voted his life to the aid of friendless 
babies is full of stories. 

“Tn 1859,” he begins, “there was a 
little boy, Michael, at Randall’s Island. 
No, he had no history—found in a basket, 


by a doorstep, one December. Well, he 
wasn’t so very strong. Nobody wanted 
to adopt Michael, somehow. My friend 
Judge K, you know, took him out West 
to see if he could find him a home on a 
farm. Still no one wanted Michael. 
Finally one of Judge K’s farm hand’s 
said he’d take the little fellow. Well, 
the judge had no children, and Mrs K 
had got to love the little chap. Michael 
had begun to make her pictures on seraps 
of paper, and Mrs K was an artist. The 
farm hand came round to the kitchen one 
morning to fetch Mikey. Mikey wouldn’t 
go—just held onto Mrs K’s skirts, and 
Mrs K wouldn’t let him go, and the judge 
told the man he’d changed his mind. 
Mikey wasn’t going to be a farmer after 


“* Just as she found it beneath some tenement stairs, deserted Ly its mother because 
she had no money for milk” 
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all; he was going to be a junior judge. 

“ There isn’t much more to tell. Mikey 
went to college. He surprised everyone 
by his work in marble—took first prize 
at St Louis—has two studios, one in 
Washington and one in town here. The 
judge died and left Mikey and his foster 
mother wealthy, and they’re using the 
money for struggling artists—and found- 
lings.” 

“ Another story!” we ery. 

“Well, there was Little Sister this af- 
ternoon,” says the head reminiscently. 

“T brought two little girls from Belle- 
vue a couple of years ago—one three and 
ene two. They had been found deserted 
in Chinatewn. The older was a little 
beauty—blue eyes, curls, and all the rest 
of it. A man of wealth, childless, took 
the older, and we boarded out Little Sis- 
ter at our temporary home. This morn- 
ing the man telephoned they were in 
town for a few weeks at the Waldorf, and 
should [I eare to drop in and see the 
child—Helen, they eall her? 

“T sent for Little Sister, thinking she 
would like to go, too, and I earried her 
over. They had a magnificent suite of 
rooms. Helen’ was feeling ill, and she 
sat on a eouch in her silks, with a nurse 
at her right hand and move dolls and toy 
fixings around than you could count. 
But she did not look the happy baby I 
gave away, somelhow—not until she saw 
Little Sister in her gingham apron. Then 
her eyes began to shine, and she gave one 
ery, and she jumped to the floor, the dolls 
and toys flying in a'l directions. 

“<Tt’s my little sister,” she said over 
and over again. ‘It’s my own little sis- 
ter, and I didn’t know where she was!’ 

“Tier foster father retired behind a 
sereen, and I pretended that I had a bad 
eold, and her foster mother cried openly. 

“We must have Little Sister, too,’ said 
the man. 

“The wife demurred a bit at first. 

“You know it means another nurse, 
dear,’ she said; ‘and we will have to en- 
gage another suite of rooms with bath, 
and the echild’s wardrobe must be attended 
to.’ 
“But Little Sister and Helen, heads to- 
ge'her, were comparing notes over dolls 
and who could resist? We sent out for 
a lawyer and Little Sister was legally 
adopted at three o’clock this afternoon 
at the Waldorf,” finished the story teller, 
wiping his eyeglasses. 

We long for more stories, but we must 
leave the Children’s Aid society and look 
in upon one more scene. It is asick room, 
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and the woman lying unconscious upon 
a bed of pain is a‘noted writer whose 
very name on a book list heralds imme- 
diate suceess—a “ best seller.” 

For months she has sung and sewed, 
end run in and out of the newly fur- 
nished nursery, playing with “her dolls 
which were like little unborn children un- 
der her heart,” as Ibsen says it. 

For hours she has lain in a stupor 
sinee she gave birth to a dead ehild. 

But there is a tiny, living form in the 
eradle at her bedside. 

“She will live,” says the physician; 
“but the shock of knowing the truth 
would kill her.” 

So the little waif of the streets has been 
brought in to fill the dead echild’s eradle, 
and it will serve its purpose until health 
and courage return and then it will be 
loved and nurtured for its own little sake. 

The waif of New York is found, usu- 
ally by the police, in tenement hallways, 
in the parks, in a railway station as 
above stated, or in the snowy street. Its 
next stopping place is Bellevue or some 
ether city hospital, where its physieal 
well-being is attended to, and it is kept 
until placed under the control of one of 
the associations which act as “baby ex- 
changes.” Such associations keep care- 
ful records of what history may have 
been gained of each ehild, employ thou- 
sands of nurses in the suburbs and outly- 
ing distrie‘s with whom one or two chil- 
dren are boarded at ten dollars a month 
each, and also employ agents who go “on 
the road” to see that the children are 
properly eared for and to investigate 
homes where children have been placed 
for possible adoption. 

To these associations applications for 
babies should be made: The Children’s 
Aid society, the oldest of its kind in the 
country; the State Charities Aid associ- 
ation, with its special department for 
placing out ehi'dren; the New York in- 
fant asylum; the New York foundling 
asylum; or Superintendent Blair, who 
controls the baby supply of Randall’s 
Island. No application will be consid- 
ered without careful investigation of the 
home, and no legal adoption will be al- 
lowed, usually, until a year’s time has 
elapsed and the association has had an 
opportunity to test the fitness of the 
foster parents. 

The demand for waifs? This is a 
sample. An agent of the State Chari- 
ties association was traveling, not long 
sinee, with five small children to be 
boarded in the country. The colored 
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porter was most interested and curious 
about the flock. In’ a week’s time he 
presented himself at the association’s 
New York office, scrupulously polished 
and positively writhing with embarrass- 
ment. 

“We ain’t got no little girl, miss, and 
I’m getting good wages now. Could you 
find one for my wife and me?” 

They found him a litile girl. “ The 
pretiiest little black baby I ever saw,” 
said the agent. 

The ehild’s picture hangs in the asso- 
ciation’s oliiee—hig brown eyes and tight 
eurls and a white sunonnet. 

“We have three hundred waiting homes 
that we ean’t suvply with ehildre,” says 


the sister in eharge at the foundling asy- 
lum, where six. hundred children are 
housed. 

“We placed two hundred children last 
year,” says the State Charities associa- 
tion, 


“We have a long waiting list for ba- 
bies,” says the matron of the Infants’ 
hospital. 

“We have applications for children 
nearly every day,’ comes the repeated 
reply from the city hospitals. 

But there are still foundlings in the 
great city to be had for the asking. May 
one who has studied the waifs of New 
York with the deepest interest be par- 
doned for a moment, at the end, if she 
drops the third person and puts in a bit 
of personal experience written with a 
plain, large I? 

Vher> is a s»ot in the slums, way down- 
town, known as the Five Points, beeause, 
instead of two streets of filth and erime 
crossing, there are five that come together. 
At the point of inters:etion there is the 
live Points mission, where one thousand 
children, either without parents, or de- 
serted, or the vietims of dissipated and 
criminal men and women, are housed and 
taught. -I went there once 
to see the babies. 

It was late afternoon, 
and they had just come 
down to the play room for 
their tea, thirty two-year- 
olds in blue gingham pina- 
fores. They looked just 
like our babies; some dark, 
some light, some chubby— 
but one was lame, and he 
sat at the head of the long, 
low table, which was lined 
with bowls of bread and 
milk, and surrounded by lit- 
tle armchairs. 

I went in alone and stood 
quietly at one end of the 
room, watching the progress 
of the spoons; but sudden- 
ly an unforeseen thing hap- 
pened. Perhaps it was only 
the latent mob spirit wafted 
in from the street below, 
but those thirty babies all 
got up and toddled over to 
me. They elung to my 
skirts, my sleeves, my shoe 
lacines, anything they could 
reach. They tried to pick 
the roses on my hat. And, 
as one, they said over 
end over to me one word— 
“Mamma, mamma!” 

T don’t know how I 
stumbled down ‘the stairs 
away from them—for my 
eves were too full to see 
the steps, and my throat too 
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choky to say good-by to the blessed things. 
But their voices have never left me. I 
hear them in the night sometimes. 


Oh, will not someone take them home? 
Will not someone give them of love? 
Who of you wants—a waif? 


A New Floor Protector 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


T LAST a. substitute 
has been invented to 
take the place of the 
old-fashioned easter 
that, no matter in 
NEES what direetion you wish 

to push the piece of 
furniture, was always set at an opposite 
angle and likely to tear the earpet or 
matting or even more certain to serateh 
a hard-wood floor before it had turned 
to roll as intended. With hard-wood 
floors the easter becomes alinost an im- 
possibility, as, even when a piece of fur- 
niture is left standing, the hard metal 
easter still marks up the softer wood floor 
and removes the surface finish. 

The turned wooden cup into which the 
easter is often set is a subterfuge that 
has been used for several years, but the 
glass “glide” now being manufactured 
does away both with the wooden eup and 


the old-fashioned easter. These “ glides ” 
are sliding shoes or cups made of glass, 
trimmed with a brass-molded cap that 
contains a shank that ‘fits into the bottom 
of the furniture leg in the same way as 
the caster. Being all in one piece, there 
is no possibility of the furniture sliding 
off the shoe, as is almost certain to be 
the case with the caster and the wooden 
rest, while the bottom of the glass being 
smooth and the angle rounded off, the 
furniture can be moved easily in any 
direction without any possible danger of 
marring the floor or tearing carpets or 
the more fragile matting. These shoes 
are easily attached, simply by removing 
the old easter and slipping the shank 
of the new shoe into its place, while the 
fact that they are manufactured and sold 
by a firm interested in wood finish indi- 
eates the certainty that they will not in- 
jure the most delicate floor surface. 
These shoes are 
made in two styles, 
one adapted for 


use with wooden 
furniture, and the 


other to fit iron 
and brass _ beds, 
and are both a 
neater, more orna- 
mental and more 
durable conven- 
ience than the old- 
fashioned make- 
shift combination 
of easter and 
wooden eup. 

These shoes not 


only save the floors, 


but also the nerves, 
of the housekeeper 
who takes pride in 
the appearance of 
her house. Their 


Two styles of the new substitutes for casters 


use is a real econ- 
omy in the saving 
of floors. 
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or’s aide, 
All in his best attire arrayed, 
Satin waisteoat and silken hose 

And ruffled linen (the story goes), 
/ Down from Boston to tour the coast, 
f| And all Nantucket is playing host; 


Merchant and whaler, met to tell 

- At the end of the visit a warm fare- 
well 

s To visiting folk of fair renown, 

4 The governor’s party from Boston 
Z town. 
SS Master Quincey, the youngest guest, 


n his journal has thus confessed, 

4 “Never were maidens so sweet and 
fair 

As that last evening were gathered 
there ;” 

And unto a bevy of beautiful girls 

In India muslin, with drooping curls, 

Master Quiney the fact deplores 

That on the morrow he leaves their 
shores. 

- We ean see him with hand on hear., 

Sadly mourning he must depart. 


Good Friend Barnard, a Quaker sage, 
Thus made answer (the time-stained 
page 
Tells us): “ Would’st tarry with us, 
my friend, 


A sailor’s saw can achieve that end: 
‘A black eat under a tub, my dear, 
And a head wind blowing to keep me 
near.’ ” 

“But, Master Barnard,” the ladies ery, 
“ There’s never a black eat left to die 
In all Nantucket—through doting wives 
And yearning sweethearts they’ve lost 
their lives.” 


Master Quiney most dismal looks, 

But Mistress Baxter (the ancient book’s 
Record is, “ She was the prettiest there ”) 
Flushed to the roots of her ringletted 

hair; 

At last confesses she owns a pet, 

A household tabby and black as jet. 

To work the charm and a head wind lure 
So never a ship could sail—be sure, 
Under a tub with a bait of mice, 

Puss should be offered in sacrifice. 


“ Head wind blowing,” we read next day; 
The charm has worked in the nicest way, 
But Quiney’s journal contains no line 
Of Mistress Baxter again—no sign 
If ever he met her or saw her more 
Or thanked her or what not—as if a door 
Opening a bit where the far past lies, 
Suddenly swings on our peering eyes 
And slams on the episode with that— 
“The prettiest girl,’ and her smothered 
eat. 
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Billy’s Big Fly 


By Louise Jamison 


HE birthday present that 

Milly liked better than 
all her other presents put 
together was a little bit 
of a kitten, just the eun- 
ningest little kitten you 
ein imagine, named Bil- 
ly. And one day, sometime after he had 
been a birthday present, a terrible thing 
happened to Billy. 

His mistress was a dear little girl with 
a round, rosy face and eyes that were 
always laughing. 

As for Billy, he was all black except 
the dainty white socks on his four soft 
paws, and the tiny, white tip on his tail, 
and his niee white shirt front, waich was 
always just as clean as it could be. And, 
oh, ves, his nose! I almost forgot his 
tiny white nose, but that wasn’t all white; 
there was a black smudge right in the 
middle of it, and it did make Billy look 
so funny! 

Whenever Milly wished to kiss Billy 
she always kissed him on black 
smudge, and Billy never seemed to mind 
at all. Maybe he thought it was made to 
be kissed. 

Every morning Billy would run_ to 
meet Milly just as fast as his little legs 
eou'd earry him. 

“We’s in a hurry to say ‘ good morning’ 
to me,” Milly said, but mother thought 
Ti'ly was more anxious about the saucer 
of mi!k Milly was sure to give him. 

I started out to tell you the dreadful 
thine that happened to Billy, and we are 
coming to that, only first you must hear 
what a wonderful elimber he was. He 
could skip and jump like a regular aecro- 
bat, and as for going up trees, no eat 
could beat him. He would run up water 
pives, and would sit on the edge of the 
roof and wash his faee, and not even 
Milly’s funny little whistles could 
him down. He even tried to walk the 
clothesline, and no one cou'd leave a lad- 
der for a minute anywhere in Billy’s 
sicht before the little mischief would be 
up it in a flash. 

Onee he got caught in the top of a 
very high tree, way ont on braneh. 
There he hung, and how he did ery! Tom, 
Milly’s brother, had to climb up and bring 


him down. Maybe you think that was 
the dreadful thing, but it wasn’t. 

Then there was a strange dog which 
Billy thought was a terrible-looking mon- 
ster. He was so big and brown and he 
eyed Billy just as though he’d eat him 
right up. No wonder Billy’s back went 
all up in a hump and his tail swelled up 
like a feather duster, and he could only 
say, “ Siz-siz-spit-z-z, spit-z-z!” 

But that wasu’t the dreadful thing. 
We are coming to that now right away. 
Really, the dreadful thing would never 
have happened if Billy had not had a 
habit of eatehing flies. Whenever he saw 
one that he could reach he would creep 
close to it, just as a eat ereeps toward 
a mouse, and wait a second or so, and 
then out would dart his paw, and it had 
to be a pretty lively fly that was not 
eaught. After that he would eat it, which 
did not take ‘im long, for a fly, as you 
know, is not very large. 

Perhaps Billy realized this, and when 
he saw what he thought was an unusu- 
ally large fly one day, he was more than 
anxious to eateh it. So he lay in wait 
for the big fellow, his little tail twitching, 
as it always did when he was very anx- 
ious. Then, suddenly, his paw went out, 
and I need not tell you that the great 
fly was under it. 

I suppose Billy was as happy as a kit- 
ten who loved to eat flies could be. Here 
was a fellow as big as four ordinary flies, 
caught with one blow, and all ready to 
eat. 

Down went Billy’s nose to see if his din- 
ner was quite dead, and well—something 
happened! Billy didn’t seem to know just 
what, but maybe you have guessed that 
this was the dreadful thing. 

The fly wasn’t a fly at all. It was a 
wasp, and it had stung Billy right on the 
black smudge in the middle of his little 
white nose! 

No wonder he was surprised. He had 
never met a wasp before, and no wonder 
he no longer eared to eat it. He just 
ran to a corner, and sitting up straight, 
felt his nose first with one paw and then 
with the other. There seemed to be 
something on it, but though he tried very 
hard he ecouldn’t brush it off. It hurt, 
too, and he was sure his nose was grow- 
ing bigger and bigger. 
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In this sore trouble Milly found him, 
but it was mother who guessed just what 
had happened, and put something cooling 
on the little hot nose. It was some time 


before it was all well again, and I have 
an idea that Billy did not soon forget 
the dreadful time he had had, and was 
content ever after with plain little flies. 


The Little-Finger Store 


By Emma C. Dowd 


H, I forgot to ask Mar- 

gery to stop for a loaf 
of bread on her way 
home from school,” said 
mamma. with 
papa coming home 
early to dinner! How 
could I have been so very careless?” 

“I'll go to the store and get it mamma,” 
spoke up little Nannie. 

“Oh, no, dear, you ean’t go alone,” 
smiled Mrs Burnham. “I wish you 
could.” 

“Oh, please let me!” the little girl 
begged. “I’ve been with Margery, and 
I know the way.” 

So, as the bread was really needed, the 
small maid was allowed to go. She set 
off proudly, her mother’s little shopping 
bag on her arm—the idea of going to 
purchase even a ten-cent loaf without a 
shopping bag! 

When Nannie had turned the first 
corner, things looked unfamiliar, and she 
eould not recollect whether she and Mar- 
gery took the first street to the right, or 
went on to the next. It seemed, how- 
ever, as if she had come a long way, so 
she decided not to go further. 

“Queer I don’t see the bread in the 
windows,” she said to herself, walking 
slowly. “They’re all full of other things. 
I guess they must have fixed the win- 
dows over—maybe it is here.” 

“Do you keep bread to sell?” she 
asked of the jeweler’s clerk. 

“Well, no, not exactly!” laughed the 
young man. “You'll find the bakery a 
few doors above here—there’s A. J. Lamb 
on the sign; you can’t miss it.” 

“IT don’t *’member any lamb where 
Margery and I went,” mused the little 
girl as she went on up the street, “and 
I don’t see any anywhere,” and she 
looked and looked for the little animal 
of her picture books, but none was visible. 


Finally she came to a book shop; there 
were piles of paper boxes in the window. 
She went in. 

“Have you got a loaf of bread?” she 
asked. 

The clerk nodded, and handed down a 
yellow-covered book. On the outside was 
printed, A Loaf of Bread. 

Nannie could not read, and she stared 
at it wonderingly. 

“Tt doesn’t lock like bread,” she said. 
“Mamma wants a loaf for dinner.” 

“Oh!” he laughed. “You'll have to go 
to the bakery for that kind. I think 
it’s the sixth door from here.” 

“Why didn’t he say next door,” she 
mused. “I guess he meant so.” 

Flowers were in the window. Inside 
the air was sweet. 

“A loaf of bread? No, dear; we 
haven’t any,” the young lady answered. 
“We sell flowers. But there’s a bakery 
the fifth door from here.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Nannie, “I don’t 
know where the fifth door is!” 

“Why, of course not, dear! I forgot 
you wWeren’t big enough to count. But 
I ean tell you on your fingers. This lit- 
tle thumb is the next door, and that 
finger is the next door, and the tall mid- 
dle finger is the next door to that, and 
this finger the next; but there isn’t any 
bread in those stores. This little-finger 
one is where you'll find the bread. Count 
them eff on your fingers, and the little- 
finger store will be the place.” 

Sure enough, how easy it was! Nan- 
nie was soon trotting homewards with 
her loaf. But she didn’t quite know 
which way to go; so she asked a little 
boy, and he went with her to Hallam 
street. In a minute she was telling 
mamma the story. 

“T should have found the place right 
away,” said Nannie, “if the other folks 
had told me it was the little-finger store.” 
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The Tangled Kites 


SIN MING and Lee Chu went on 

top of the hill to fly their kites. 

Tsin Ming’s kite was like a dragon. 
It had great eyes and a terrible smile. 
Lee Chu’s was like a fish with the whis- 
kers of aeat. Tsin Ming’s kite was made 
by his grandfather, who made the finest 
lites in the province of Quang Tung. 
Lee Chu’s kite had come down to him 
from his grandpa’s father, so that it 
was very old. 

With great pride the little boys un- 
wound the cords which bound their kites 
to earth, and soon, way up high in the 
sky, the fish and the dragon were flying 
side by side. For a long, long time 
Tsin Ming and Lee Chu watched their 
kites, and wished that they, too, could 
become a_ kite 
dragon and a kite 
fish, so that they 
could rise way up 
above all the other 
little boys. 

Then» the sun 
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went down and 
the sky became 
very beautiful, 
blue and pink, and 
yellow and gold, and 
purple and rose. The 
two little boys forgot their 
kites to watch the beautiful 
colors in the sky. 

“Ts it not beautiful!” exclaimed 
Tsin Ming. 

“ Exquisite, adorable!” cried little 
Lee Chu, which is a Chinese boy’s way 
of telling how very much he enjoyed 
the beautiful sight. 

“The purple sky shall be yours, and 
I, more unworthy, shall possess the rose 
color,” eried Tsin Ming. 

“Oh, no,” said little Lee Chu politely, 
“T will leave the purple for you, and 
because you are so much better than I, 
I will take for myself the rose.” 

“But I should be ashamed to take all 
the purple sky when, beeause you are so 
much better than I, it ought all to go to 
you,” responded Tsin Ming. 

“Tt is I, your stupid. younger brother, 
who would need to bow my head were I 
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to take what you are so generous to 
offer,” responded Lee Chu. 

Now, while these two little boys were 
so very polite to each other and seemed 
so very generous, down deep in their 
hearts, they were not so at all, for each 
really wanted that part of the sky 
which was the color of rose. Finally, 
when they had tried for a long time 
to make the other say that he would 
take the purple color, a little old man 
arose from a buttereup and edged him- 
self between them. “ My sons,” he said, 
“for what do you contend?” 

The little boys told him. 

“Turn your faces to the west,” said 
he. 

Tsin Ming and Lee Chu turned to the 

west, 


“What do you see?” 
asked the old man. 

“A dark sky,” they an- 
swered. 

“Even so,” returned 
the old man; “ the rose col- 
or and the purple and the 
blue and the gold have all 
passed away.” 

Then Tsin Ming and Lee 
Chu saw how very foolish 
they had been to quarrel 
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over something which so soon faded 
from their sight. And yet they were 
not ready to make up their quarrel, 
and so each little boy decided to go 
down the hill by a different way, and 
to have nothing more to do with the 
other little boy. 

But when they came to draw in their 
kites, what do you think they found? 
Why, the strings had become so wound 
about that they could not pull the two 
kites down except together. 

The old man said he thought it would 
be eruel to separate the dragon and the 
fish which had been flying together so 
long way up there in the sky. 

Tsin Ming and Lee Chu thought it all 
over, and when at last, as they pulled 
on the long strings, the kites came down 
s‘de by side, the two boys forgot their 
quarrel, and down the hill they went 
side by side. 
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An outdoor sleeping room and a tea room in eastern DGassachacete 
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Why the Fly? 


Dining or lunching at the sidewalk 
eafés which are so numerous in France 
and Germany, the American tourist is 
moved to wonder why his food seldom 
draws so much as a single fly. How the 
flies would swarm upon one’s victuals 
in front of a New York or Chicago res- 
taurant! In order, if possible, to solve 
the mystery, we wrote Dr L. O. Howard, 
chief of the bureau of entomology at 
Washington, for his opinion: Was the 
difference one of climate, or merely of 
cleanliness? Following is Dr Howard’s 
reply: 

“There is no reason why the United 
States of America should have ‘so much 
greater affliction of flies than other coun- 
tries in its latitude.’ I believe that in 
Franee and Germany the people are 
generally more cleanly than they are in 
this country, and the streets are kept 
cleaner. Moreover, in many places in 
Europe, greater care is taken of horse 
manure; it is more speedily removed from 
stables, and stables are kept cleaner. 
There is no doubt that horse stables are 
the principal places of breedirig of the 
house fly, although they will breed in 
garbage piles and to a certain extent in 
the manure of other domestic animals. 
I have never been able to make them 
breed in cow manure. 

“Recent investigations by the Liverpool 
school of tropical medicine, undertaken 
by Mr Robert Newstead, have shown 
that in Liverpool the permanent breeding 
places of the house fly were middensteads 
containing horse manure only, midden- 
steads containing spent hops and ash-pits 
containing fermenting materials, the horse 
manure receptacles being the chief breed- 
ing places. In ash-pits, wherever fer- 
mentation had taken place and artificial 


heat thus produced, house fly larve and | 


pupe were found, often abundantly. 
They were also found breeding in the 
following temporary places: .(1) Col- 
lections of fermenting vegetable refuse; 
(2) accumulations of manure at the 
wharves; (3) bedding in poultry pens. 
They were not found breeding in excess- 
ively moist and non-fermented cow dung, 
nor in patent ash-bins, nor in refuse in 
ash-pits saturated with water, nor were 
they found breeding in human excreta 
lying in courts and passages. This last 
result, however, differs absolutely from 
my own observations in Washington, 
since I have repeatedly reared house 


flies from human exereta found in alley- 
ways and on vacant lots. 

“The principal disease conveyed by 
house flies is typhoid fever, but any 
enteric, bacterial disease, of course, is 
liable to be earried by them. Again, as 
simple transferrers of disease, they may 
earry the germs of putrefaction to food, 
or the germs from a wound to another 
wound, and in this latter way may trans- 
fer venereal diseases. They may carry 
consumption by transferring the germs 
from sputa into food supply, like milk, 
although this latter point has not been 
experimentally proved so far as I know.” 


The Cat Peril 


Dr Caroline Osborne, connected with 
Clark university, has been conducting 
a series of investigations concerning the 
transmission of disease by house eats, 
the results of which are startling. She 
finds that serious epidemies of the fol- 
lowing diseases in human beings have 
either been coincident with like epidem- 
ies in eats or, as in some cases, have 
been directly traced to them: Mange, 
seabies, catarrh, yellow fever, cholera, 
mumps and hydrophobia. Specific cases 
of infection of the following diseases 
have been definitely and directly traced to 
eats: Diphtheria, searlet fever, tuber- 
culosis, smallpox, whooping cough, glan- 
ders, anthrax, and skin diseases like bar- 
ber’s itch and similar parasitic infections. 
The danger from the house cat seems 
clearly proven and very real. If the eat 
+e dangerous at home, how much more 
could be said against the butchers’ and 
grocers’ tabbies? 


A Court of Domestic Relations 


Among the many unique institutions of 
New York city’s East Side is a court, 
maintained by the Edueational Alliance, 
for the settlement of matrimonial dis- 
putes and the reconciling of domestic dif- 
ferences. Among the Jewish people who 
maintain it and have recourse to it it is 
known as “the court of tears,” or “ the 
court of broken hearts.” The accounts 
which reach the world outside indicate 
that it supplies a need among these simple 
folk, and is doing good. Though the 
court has no power to hale men and 
women into its presence or to enforce 
its decisions, it is seldom that the ree- 
reant husband who is summoned—it is 
usually the husband—fails to appear. 
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So helpful 
has this court 
proven that the 
Edueational Al- 
lianee asks the 
legislature to 
establish a 
court of domes- 
tie relations, to 
deal exclusively 
in a judieial ea- 
paeity with 
family troubles. 
The  eomplete 
suecess of the 
ehildren’s court 
in. several cities 
points toward 
a like useful- 
ness for the one 
proposed. 

There is now 


Baby’s crocheted 


. See directions on Page 67 


morous and 
witty retorts, 
ete, and selling 
them in our 
Fun Mart. 
Things are 
happening right 
along our 
vast Goopo 
HovuSEKEEPING 
family which 
the members as 
a whole ought 
to enjoy. A 
plain, straight- 
away narrative 
of the facets is 
what we want; 
never mind 
about rhetorical 
flourish or fine 
writing. 


no human’ agen- 
cy—not even the family physician, nor 
the pastor—which can intervene in cases 
of serious disagreement between husband 
and wife. A “eourt of tears,” presided 
over by a judge possessed of a big heart 
and a wisdom akin to that of the builder 
of the great temple, would find a place for 
itself at once in our large cities, and per- 
haps later in other districts, and ease 
the strain of domestie relations a great 
deal. Its very existence should preve a 
soothing influence in a community. The 
right judge could advise many a burdened 
and anxious wife or husband without a 
public hearing. 


Fun = $ $$ 


The Goon HovuseKeePinc Fun Mart is 
now open for business. 

Who has a funny, odd or queer per- 
sonal experience to relate? Or the ex- 
perience of a friend or acquaintance? 
The possessors of such incidents ean 
réalize eash on delivery for all sueh ma- 
terial as the editors can use, at double 
the 100 per cent premium paid for Dis- 
coveries during the summer, or four cents 
per printed word. This makes 25 or 30 
cents a line; $2 to $2.40 an inch. This 
rate holds for a limited time. 

Ludierous mishaps have befallen many 
of our readers, both female and male, 
young and old; let’s hear about them and 
laugh with you. Names or identity need 
not be betrayed in print. Earn some 
pin money for the holidays by gathering 
good stories of actual happenings, hu- 


- Anecdotes of 
humorous or queer experiences, from -a 
few lines to a thousand words, will re- 
ceive a weleome. Address all stories of 
this kind to the Fun Mart, care of this 
magazine. 


** Noble Jimmy ”’ 


All of Jimmy’s nobleness, as told in 
the May puzzle story, was good hard- 
headed common sense. He believed in life 
insuranee and acted according to his be- 
lief—that was all. The story .was in- 
spired by the advertisement of the Pru- 
dential Life Insuranee company, which 
appeared in the same issue. Those who 


“won the prizes were: Doreas Blake of 


Michigan, five dollars in cash; Bessie M. 
Seely of New York, three dollars’ worth 
of merehandise; Mrs Lettice W. Cam 
bell of Wisconsin, two dollars’ worth of 
merchandise. 

Look among the advertising pages of 
this issue for another puzzle story, en- 
titled, “ A Modern Midsummer Dream.” 
The conditions governing this contest ap- 
pear on the page with the story. 


Screntiric Nutrition SIMPLIFIED, by 
Goodwin Brown. An exposition of the 
theories of Chittenden and Fletcher, with 
their practical application to the daily 
life of a layman. A week’s menus in 
actual use in two families are appended. 
This little volume is unique and of in- 
terest. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York City; price 75 
cents. 
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A New Type of Dwelling 


LTOGETHER pleasing is this new 

and decidedly unique idea in the 

development of the two-family 
house. The diffieult problem of design- 
ing such a house so that the apartments 
should be entirely separate and at the 
same time the exterior of the house be 
wholly pleasing, with distinetive indi- 
viduality, seems to have been most hap- 
pily solved in the house herewith illus- 
trated, and which its 
designers have termed 
the “ duplex” house. 

A number of houses 
of this type have been 
built in Brooklyn, New 
York, and they combine 
a variety of designs in 
a quaint effect quite 
suggestive of old Eng- 
lish architecture. The 
governing idea is one 
house upon another, 
each of stories. 
The entrances are en- 
tirely separate, each 
with a separate house 
number, and the floors 
between the two apart- 
ments are sound proof, 
so that they are in very 
truth separate houses. 

As shown in_ the 
plans, the lower apart- 


Lhe 


ment consists of two floors, the first con- 
taining the parlor, dining room and kit- 
chen, and the second three commodious 
bedrooms and bath. The upper apart- 
ment has the same number of rooms, and 
in both eases the arrangement is most 
convenient. To compensate for the lack 
of a back yard, which is for the exelu- 
sive use of the lower apartment, a charm- 
ing roof garden is provided for the upper 


BED Room BED Room 


DINING RooM 


UP 


BED Room 


Ground floor plans and plans of second floor of lower apartment 


apartment. For the 
convenience of the up- 
per apartment a dumb 
waiter runs to the roof 
where the wash may be 
hung, and both speak- 
ing tubes and dumb 
waiter run to the cellar, 
where deliveries are 


+ 


made to both families. 
Both apartments are 
heated with hot-air fur- 


Yj nace, cared for by a 
janitor, so that no- 
where need the inmates 
of the two apartments 
come in contact. In 
both apartments the 
bedrooms are located 
so that each opens into 
a private hall from 
which the bath may be 
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Attractive apartment houses of a new type known as “ duplex” 


reached without passing through any 
other room. All the windows open di- 
rectly to the outside air. 

Ample closet room has been provided 
and the housekeeper can have no reason- 
able complaint on that score. The house- 
keeper’s convenience has been studied, that 
there may be nothing lacking to make the 
apartments attractive. The novel feature 
of the roof garden is thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the upper apartment tenants, 
having the advantage of the best of air 
with complete retirement and freedom 
from dust. So many of the disadvan- 


VF 


tages of the ordinary apartment house 
are overcome and so many real advan- 
tages provided that it would seem that a 
wider adaptation of this unique idea 
should prove popular. 

Those who have lived in this novel type 
of apartment house have expressed them- 
selves as delighted with it, and the ad- 
vantages over the usual type of flat must 
be obvious to wheever studies these plans. 
The Kings and Westchester Land com- 
pany, who originated this type of house, 
have found it most satisfactory. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
ing furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Z 
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Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


Nos 309 GH and 310 GH. Afternoon 
costume of gray Tussores silk, with guimpe 
of embroidered net. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 65. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


ping 
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inen. 
sure to state size 


Shirt- 


colored | 


See Page 65. 


t costume of oyster- 
Patterns 10 each. 


Nos 317 GH and 318 GH. 
wais 


In ordering, 


wanted 
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Nos 322 GH and 323 GH. Street 
costume of blue voile trimmed with 
braid. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Page 65. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


Nos 320 GH and321GH. After- 
noon frock of white mull trimmed 
with embroidery. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 65. In ordering, 
be sure to state size want 
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Nos 312 GH and 313 GH. Shirtwaist cos- 
tume of white pi. 
See Page 65. 


Patterns 10 cents each. 
ering, be sure to state size 


Nos 315 GH and 316 GH. Corset cover 
of flouncing and walking skirt of serge. 
10 cents each. See P: 


‘atterns 
In ordering, be 
sure to state size 
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In ordering, be 
No 311 GH. Street costume of plaid pengne. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 65. In ier- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


Page 65. 


ece kimono of Japanese silk. 


sure to state size wanted 


No 314GH. One 
Pattern 10 cents. 
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No 308 GH. Shirtwaist suit of tan linen, with 
wide collar and cuffs. Pattern 10 cents. 
Page 65. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 319 GH. Tucked dress of pink batiste. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 65. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
(Refer to drawings on Pages 59-64.j 


Tucked shirtwaist suitable for linen, 
cotton or silk materials, with either long 
or three-quarter sleeves. Pattern cut in 
7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment it re- 
quires, for the average person, 4 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 254 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. No 317 GH. 

Seven-gored skirt desirable for all ma- 
terials. Pattern eut in 6 sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To copy this 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 1134 yards of material 24: inches 
wide, or 54% yards of material 44 inches 
wide. No 318 GH. 

Child’s yoke dress with high or Dutch 
neck and with long or three-quarter 
sleeves. Suitable for tub materials. Pat- 
tern eut in 3 sizes, for children 1, 3 and 
5 years of age. To copy this dress for 
a child 3 years of age it requires 4 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 24% yards 
of material 36 inches wide. No 319 GH. 

Fancy yoke dress with long or elbow 
sleeves, with or without a lining. The 
pattern cut in 3 sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 
18 years of age. To copy this garment 
for a girl 16 years of age it requires 3 
yards of material 24 inches wide and 14 
yard of all-over material 18 inches wide. 
No 320 GH. 

Five-gored skirt, which may be tucked 
or gathered at the top and finished with- 
out a ruffle. Pattern eut in 3 sizes, for 
girls 14, 16 and 18 years of age. To 
copy this garment for a girl 16 years of 
age it requires 12 yards of material 24 
inches wide, or 6 yards of material 44 in- 
ches wide. No 321 GH. 

Jumper with body and sleeves in one, 
and suitable for sheer materials. Pat- 
tern cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. To copy the garment for 
the average person it requires 234 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 154 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. No 322 GH. 

Seven-gored skirt with box plait at 
the eenter back and under box plait at 
each side of front seam. Pattern cut in 
6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 


ure. To copy the garment for the aver- 
age person it requires 944 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or 5% yards of 
44-inch wide material. No 323 GH. 

Shirtwaist suit of tan linen. Pattern 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment for the 
average person it requires 1434 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 93% yards 
of 36-inch wide material. No 308 GH. 

Jumper suitable for cotton or woolen 
materials. Pattern cut in 6 sizes, from 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 244 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 14% yards of material 44 inches 
wide. No 309 GH. 

Cireular skirt in round or sweep length 
with or without a seam in the front. 
Pattern cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. To copy the gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
5 yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
35g yards of material 54 inches wide. 
No 310 GH. 

Costume suitable for silk, woolen or 
heavy cotton materials. Pattern cut in 7 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
To copy this garment for the average 
person it requires 1344 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or 6% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. No 311 GH. 

One-piece shirtwaist with under-arm 
gore, which prevents its pulling from the 
waist when the arm is raised. Pattern 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment for the 
average person it requires 44g yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 134 yards of 
material 45 inches wide. No 312 GH. 

Five-gored flare skirt in round length, 
with inverted box plait at the center back. 
Pattern cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To copy the garment for 
the average person it requires 1114 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 64% yards 
of material 44 inches wide. No 313 GH. 

One-piece kimono with flowing or bishop 
sleeves. Pattern cut in 7 sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. To copy this 
garment for the average person it requires 
6% yards of material 24 inches wide. 
This garment is in one piece without 
shoulder seams and is not desirable for 
goods with nap or up and down. No 
314 GH. 

Corset cover especially desirable for 


The September Good Housekeeping will contain a series of especially choice designs for 
7 ey for children and young girls, the advance styles secured expressly for this magazine 
y Ellen Sheetz Stan. 
social occasions. 


These garments will be adapted for wear at school, at home and on 
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flouneing. It is without shoulder seams, 
and is fitted in the baek. Pattern cut 
in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this garment for the 
average person it requires 2 yards of 
flouneing 16 inches wide. No 315 GH. 

New seventeen-gored skirt with plaited 
effect. Pattern cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 
32 inehes waist measure. To copy the 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 151% yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 614 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. No 316 GH. 

Morning and Afternoon Frocks 

Shirtwaist suits are the only suitable 
garments for morning wear, either in the 
house or on the street, unless for the 
latter a coat suit is preferred, and even 
then it is quite neeessary that the shirt- 
waist be ineluded to complete such a 
eostume. For these, duek, pereale, ging- 
ham or chambray may make up satis- 
faetorily if something inexpensive is 
wanted. 

For more dressy costumes piqué and 
linen are used, preference being given to 
the former. When buying these one must 
not fail to remember that frequent laun- 
dering, even if carefully done, is almost 
sure to fade delieate shades, while white 
retains its freshness no matter how often 
it is tubbed. 

Many women who have only a limited 
amount to spend on their wardrobes have 
adopted the idea of a one-color scheme, 
and those who have never tried this will 
be surprised to find what a real saving 
it is. It does away with the necessity 
of providing drop skirts, shoes, gloves 
and hats for each and every costume. 
Variety in color can be given by the 
little aceessories in the way of collars, 
ties, and belts. For instanee, a brown 
linen would be pretty if for the collar 
and belt a pretty shade of green is se- 
lected and worn with a soft silk tie of 
the same color. The fashionable Copen- 
hagen and Delft blues are effective com- 
bined with lighter shades of the same 
color. 

Embroideries are growing in favor, 
both as materials and trimmings, and 
the most attractive designs in the fash- 
ionable shades are, if skillfully handled, 
really charming applied to plain tail- 
ored dresses. The greatest care must be 
taken that they are not put on regardless 
of the lines of the dress. Correetly ar- 
ranged, they aceentuate the long graceful 
sweep from shoulder to hem that is now 


necessary to make the dress appear quite 
up-to-date. 

For afternoon wear either of two styles 
may be adopted, those of the semi-tail- 
ored variety or the soft, fluffy ones of 
sheer material. Suits of the former are 
made of serge, panama cloth, brillianteen 
or silk, the collars and euffs being of hand 
embroidery in contrasting coler, or of a 
Persian in either pastel tints or dull 
shades of red, blue and gold. 

When such materials as marquisette 
or voile are employed a novel idea is to 
have the slip of figured, striped or plaid 
silk. This shows through the sheer ma- 
terial and gives a pleasing effect. Such 
dresses as described are suitable for 
ehureh, calling, afternoon teas or lun- 
cheon parties. 

To go back to the fluffy order, there 
are any quantity of materials from whieh 
to select, batiste and silk mull being 
the most favored ones from the fact that 
they are soft and clinging and, therefore, 
adaptable to the present mode of dress. 
They come in all the delieate shades of 
pink, blue, yellow and green, also white 
and cream. 

In making these up, of course one must 
be careful to select designs that provide 
ample fullness in both the skirt and the 
waist. Either shirring or a number of tiny 
tucks will give the desired effect, and as a 
trimming, fine torechon and Valenciennes 
insertion should be used. These may be 
applied profusely if judgment is used to 
see that they follow out the lines already 
indicated in the dress. In connection with 
these trimmings ruffles of the material 
or frills of lace that match the insertion 
can be used on the lower edge of the 
skirt and the yoke, eollar and euffs of 
the waist. 

As these dresses are suitable only for 
home wear, they may be finished with 
either a square or a round Dutch neck. 
This will make them sufficiently dressy 
for informal evening wear. Organdies, 
dotted swiss, Paris lawns, india linon and 
dimity can be satisfactorily made in such 
models, but if intended for less dressy 
wear it will be well to eliminate the frills 
and be satisfied with tucks and a little 
insertion. 

These materials may be bought in dark 
blue and black and. will be pretty for 
oldish ladies if white lace is so arranged 
as to simulate a round or pointed yoke. 
The same trimming is carried out on the 
collar and cuffs. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


Child’s Crocheted Sweater 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 
[See picture of this sweater on Page 56] 


Directions for this comfortable and 
useful little garment are given for a child 
whose chest measure is twenty-four in- 
ches. The material required is one and 
one-half skeins of red knitting yarn, half 
a skein of white Saxony, five buttons, 
and about half a yard of narrow red 
braid. 

Begin the work at the neck of the back 
by making a chain of sixty-five stitches, 
and on the chain, sixty-four single ero- 
chet; chain one. Turn to work on the 
wrong side and make the rib stitch from 
this point on by taking the loops through 
the back threads only. Chain one at the 
end of every row at the bottom of the 
sweater and of the sleeve, so as to keep 
the work even. Make the second and 
third rows like the first, and with the 
fourth row begin to round for the neck 
by putting two single crochet in the last 
loop and chaining two. Continue to 
round thus at the neck until the four- 
teenth row is reached, when the shoulder 
slant has to begin. This is made by 
skipping the next to the last stitch in 
every odd row, crocheting one, and chain- 
ing one, making single crochet in all the 
loops as one works toward the waist of 
the garment, or in the even rows. At the 
thirty-fifth row begin the under-arm por- 
tion by making but forty single crochet 
and begin to round out the armhole by 
skipping one loop on beginning the next 
row, without the chaining of one after 
the last single crochet of the preceding 
row. Round thus until the thirty-seventh 
row is reached, when begin to chain one 
at the armhole, to keep the work even, 
and make four more rows the same as 
this last. This completes one-half of the 
back. Now fasten the yarn to the neck 
of the garment, chain one, and make 
the other half of the sweater the same as 
this first. 

Fronts: Chain seventy-one, skip one 
loop and make seventy single crochet, 
chain one. The first five rows are the 
same as the first, and done in single 
crochet. With the sixth row begin the 
rib stitch, and with the seventh start to 
round out the neck the same as done in 
the back, except that the last three in- 
stead of the last two stitches are put 
into the last loop of the preceding 
row. With the seventeenth row begin to 
slant the shoulder as was done in the 
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back, and begin the under-arm portion at 
the thirty-fifth row, working up with 
forty-five single crochet. Round out the 
armhole according to the directions given 
for the back, and at the forty-first row 
begin to chain one at the armhole to 
keep the work even. After making the 
forty-fourth row, crochet the front por- 
tion to the back, and break the thread. 
Now fasten the yarn to the shoulder at 
the sleeve end, single crochet six on the 
front portion and chain one; then, going 
back toward the shoulder again, skip two 
loops, crochet three, and fasten the front 
and back together at the shoulder. 

After making the second front and fas- 
tening it to the corresponding back, with 
the white Saxony, begin at the neck of 
the left front, and make scallops con- 
sisting of four single crochet in every 
third stitch, down the front, across the 
bottom of the garment, and up the right 
front. Now, if necessary, with a needle 
and thread, draw up the neck of the 
sweater to the required number of inches, 
and, using the thread as a guide, make 
single crochet across the neck of the 
garment, and chain one at the end of the 
row. Repeat four times for the collar, 
finishing at the top the same as around 
the waist of the sweater. 

Sleeve: Chain forty-one and make 
forty single crochet in each of the first 
six rows, using the rib stitch, the same 
as before. At the seventh row begin to 
round up the sleeve by putting two 
single crochet in the last stiteh, and chain- 
ing one. With the twenty-seventh row 
cease putting two crochet in the last 
stitch and work the next ten rows alike, 
beginning to eurve down at the thirty- 
seventh row by skipping the next to the 
last loop, erocheting one, and chaining 
one. Continue thus to the fifty-third 
row, after which all rows consist of a 
single crochet in every stitch, with one 
chained at the end of each row to keep 
the work even. After completing the 
sixty-fourth row, close the seam and 
fasten the sleeve into the sweater, fin- 
ishing at the wrist the same as at the 
neck. 

For making the buttonholes, turn the 
sweater inside out, and, with the machine, 
sew the narrow red braid down the left 
front, stitching up to the places where 
the buttons will come, leaving these spaces 
free. If buttonholes are made in this 
way, the jacket will always button close 
and snug, with no danger of the button- 
holes tearing into the garment. 
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One of the most popular laws placed upon the federal statute books in many 
years is the one familiarly known as the pure food law. To the women of America, 
more than to the men, is due this great provision for the safeguarding 

Write to of the health of a nation; its achievement was one of the notable vic- 
Secretary Wilson tories of the American home. And now, just two years from the pas- 

sage of the bill, we find the law so badly undermined by the recent 
efforts of a few rich “interests” that there is danger, unless the home people make 
themselves heard again, and in no uncertain tone, of utter collapse! 

In spite of its principle of serupulous honesty and exactness in the labeling of 
food products, which it enforces in some instances with severity, the agricultural 
department has ruled that glucose may be labeled “corn syrup.” Glucose is made from 
corn, but it is not found in corn in the form of a syrup, as cane syrup in sugar-cane or 
maple syrup in the sap of the tree; it is brought to a syrup by means of acid. The 
“corn syrup ” label, therefore, is misleading to as great a degree as many other labels 
now prohibited. 

If glucose may be labeled “corn syrup,” when it is not such, strietly speaking, 
may not this ruling from the United States department of agriculture be followed by 
others which will almost or quite nullify the law? The law was suspended a while 
ago in order to permit the use of benzoate of soda and sulphur dioxid as preservatives, 
and ihere came a court decision throwing the responsibility for violation of the law 
upon the “ original package,” or manufaeturer; the corn syrup decision is the third 
blow tending to weaken the law. 

Dr Wiley, chief of the bureau of chemistry, has stood as firm as a rock for abso- 
lute honesty in foods and in the enforcement of the law, where a venal man, or a 
weak one, might have wrought untold mischief. If he has earned the reputation of 
a radical, he has done it in the interests of the welfare of the American stomach. We 
wish every reader of this magazine would write to Secretary Wilson, protesting against 
further modifications of the pure food law and expressing their views freely. 

There is danger that some of the states whose pure food laws have been more 
stringent than the national law will be persuaded to join with the government at Wash- 
ington in letting down the bars. Pressure will no doubt be brought to bear upon 
some of the state legislatures next winter. The situation is unfortunate and will bear 
the closest watching. 

Write to Secretary Wilson! Hundreds of our readers, perhaps thousands, wrote 
to their representatives while the bill was pending in Congress, and the result was 
magical. Let the American home be heard from again, in this erisis. 
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This number reaches its subseribers during a week which is of very unusual inter- 
est and significance to women—the week of the national gathering of women’s clubs 
in Boston. The tremendous moral force exerted by this federation has 
been in evidenee again and again, notably in the pressure brought to 
bear upon Congress for the passage of the pure food lav in 1906. The 
federation is coming to be one of the great moral powers of the nation. 

The embattled women, gathered in the shadow of Bunker Hill monument and 
Faneuil hall, ean look back over a series of feminine victories little less than astounding. 
(How soon will the mention of woman’s work and achievements, as such, be counted 
gratuitous? Dr G. Stanley Hall sounds the alarum against the feminization of our 
country; we may yet be celebrating the achievements of mere man!) The work in 
behalf of the enfranchisement of woman has begun actively, in New York, in Cali- 
fornia, where the clubs are concentrating their influence, and in other parts of the 
country. Improvement in civie conditions, the physical and moral cleaning up of cities 


Woman Takes 
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and villages, the municipal housecleaning, is largely a feminine impulse. Legislation 
against child labor in factories owes much to the sex. But it is in the progress of 
temperance and the prohibition of alcoholic liquors that woman’s labors and prayers 
have availed beyond the rosiest dreams of the reformer. Perhaps the men will claim 
this victory, as won upon grounds of economy and law and order, but the seed from 
which this extraordinary harvest has grown was woman’s work, tears, and prayers. 

There is in our civic and political life a “sleeping sickness,” or a moral rot, for 
which scholars and statesmen are hunting remedies. It may be that the sovereign 
remedy is right at home, in the conscience, the intelligence and the energy of the wives 
and mothers. The crushing weight of modern business leaves the cultivation of the 
bumanities largely to women; is their combined influence not to have direct play in 
civie life? Here are Niagaras of moral power going to waste! 


Apartments, apartments, and more apartments—we get the story from cities near 
and far: great, mushroom growths which fill as fast as they are built. They are going 
up in large numbers in the beautiful country-city in which this maga- 
zine is printed. Only a demand, and a keen one, could bring about ar ts 
this phenomenon. Apartments 

We may as well be reconciled, we old-fashioned folk who love the 
individual home and feel the new portents. With profound gratitude to the trolley 
we have watched the multiplication of charming little homes with their well-kept 
lawns, their flower-beds and shade trees, their ineuleation of responsibility, thrift and 
manual dexterity. The backward tide, now so strong in the country-cities, to apart- 
ments, while it expresses the desire to escape the cares, responsibilities, work and 
expense of the individual dwelling, has a varied meaning which is not entirely sinister. 

The main excuse for apartment living is the increased and increasing expense and 
difficulty of keeping servants. The editor of the Woman’s Journal welcomes the 
change, characterizing it as a “ cheering and hopeful reaction against the employment 
of ‘hired help.’” “As a result of these improvements,’ she continues, “ mothers 
and daughters enjoy a higher style of living at reduced cost, and find, in moderated 
and regulated activities, better health, larger Jeisure, and freedom from enforced sup- 
ervision of ignorant, wasteful and unfaithful domestics. Housework for one’s own 
family, thus arranged and simplified, ceases to be drudgery, and is made consistent 
with social intercourse, club membership, church affiliations, and enjoyment of music, 
lectures and public amusements.” 

To thousands of women who have taken up the personal care of their families the 
apartments are indeed a blessing; though we know of wives and mothers in this 
category who prefer a cottage to a “ flat.” The changing conditions render it the 
more imperative that our girls be taught the art and science of housekeeping and home- 
making. Perhaps the little “flats” and apartments will prove training schools for 
the girls and.stimulate an ambition to achievement in a larger field—who knows? The 
homing instinct is a strong one in many people, and whatsoever breeds it, instead of 
killing it by excessive burdens, may be regarded as an influence for good. 

The tendency of the apartment to make of the one-child or two-child family a 
family of no children at all, bas had due recognition. An apartment house is going 
to be invented, if it has not been already, which will not be inhospitable to children. 
We print in this issue the plans of a house of a new type which gives promise in this 
direction. Upton Sinclair and his socialist friends, seeing the closer grouping of 
families near at hand, have arranged to have all the service co-operative, even to the 
rearing of the infants. But, harking back to Abraham Lincoln, let’s not cross Fox 
river till we come to it. 
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A Talk on Relaxation 


By Alice Katharine Fallows 
Associate Director, Emmanuel Movement, St Paul’s Church, Chicago 


OT long ago a lady with a strained, 
tired face hurried breathlessly into 
the chapel on one of the clinic days, 

threw off her coat, rushed into the next 
room to join the elass in deep breathing, 
as if she had ten seconds to eateh the last 
train for home, and went through her 
exercises during the first few minutes with 
the jerkiness of a jointed doll moved by 
machinery. Gradually as she followed 
the teacher’s rhythmic movements accom- 
panying the inhaling and exhaling of 
long, quiet breaths, her own movements 
beeame slower and more harmonious. The 
tense expression of her face died out, and 
when the exercises were over she sat down 
with a long, relaxed sigh of relief. 

“T have just been driven to death!” 
she explained. “This is the first quiet 
moment I have known for a week. I 
have had a woman cleaning the house; the 
children’s sewing had to be done and a 
thousand and one other things. I’m just 
worn out, and there is so much to do still 
that it makes me perfectly frantic!” The 
strained, troubled expression came back 
to her face and she sat forward on her 
chair with all her muscles rigid. 

It was the same old story in another 
setting of the proverbial worrier who 
wailed Sunday morning at breakfast: 
“ Here it’s Sunday, with dinner and sup- 
per to get and church to go to twice; and 
tomorrow’s Monday, with a great 
washing; and the next day’s Tuesday, with 
all the ironing to do; and then Wednes- 
day, with more ironing and the baking; 
and Thursday, with all the cleaning; and 


Friday, with the house to sweep ;. and Sat- 
urday, with baking again; and there’s a 
whole week gone without a stroke of work 
done;” and the poor woman. sat down 
before her unwashed dishes and wept. 
The harassed housewife’s mistake 

The lady at the clinic fortunately had 
a sense of humor and when she heard 
this story she laughed, and being also 
endowed with quick pereeptions, she saw 
the application. “T understand,” she ad- 
mitted. “I am doing everything fifty 
times—forty-nine times in my mind and 
once actually. It truly is a foolish waste 
of energy.” She was initiated into the 
practice of relaxation by being made to 
sit back in her chair comfortably, letting 
the chair bear her weight instead of 
trying, though uneonsciously, to hold her- 
self on the chair with museles taut and 
rigid, as if she were the middle one of 
three on a narrow carriage seat, in duty 
bound not to let her weight press on her 
companions. She needed greatly to learn 
how to rest in her leisure intervals, be- 
cause she was a busy woman with many 
demands upon her. These she was meet- 
ing with so much stress and vehemence 
that she was overdrawing her account 
of nervous strength and rapidly ap- 
proaching disaster. It was important for 
her to practice economy all along the line, 
and the first thing was to let her muscles 
go off duty when there was nothing for 
them to do, instead of keeping them eon- 
tracted uselessly. 

She was not slow to appreciate the ad- 
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vantage physically of resting with relaxed 
muscles. “But how,” she asked, “ can 
it have any effect mentally? How, as 
you say, ean relaxing physically help me 
not to worry?” 

The relation between the body and 
mental states is very close and the action 
of one on the other very marked. One 
of the well-attested facts of psychology 
is that the physical expression of an 
emotion tends to increase it. If we are 
sad and give way to tears, we are sadder. 
If we are brave and do a courageous act, 
we are braver. On the other hand, the 
condition of the body has a reflex effect on 
the mind. Professor James has put the 
answer to such a question as this very 
happily. “By the sensations,” he says, 
“that so incessantly pour in from the 
over-tense excited body the over-tense and 
excited habit of mind is kept up; and the 
sultry, threatening, exhausting, thunderous 
inner atmosphere never quite clears away. 
If you never wholly give yourself up to 
the chair you sit in, but always keep your 
leg and body muscles half contracted for 
a rise; if you breathe eighteen or nine- 
teen instead of sixteen times a minute, 
and never quite breathe out at that—what 
mental mood can. you be in but one of 
inner panting and expectancy, and how 
ean the future and its worries possibly 
forsake your mind? On the other hand, 
how can they gain admission to your mind 
if your brow be unruffled, your respira- 
tion calm and complete and your muscles 
all relaxed?” 

Not difficult to relax 

It is surprising to see how the strain 
of everyday living can be lessened by a 
very little thought given to this matter 
of relaxing. With those of us who are 
grown up the perfect muscle control 
which should have been included in our 
childhood’s training, and was not, must 
be acquired by systematic practice. But 
even the partial control that results from 
a momentary attention to the subject now 
and then through the day saves much 
wear and tear. Use a chair, not as a 
perching place between activities, but as a 
comfortable device for resting the mus- 
cles; use a carriage or a street car or a 
train, not merely as a means of convey- 
ance between two given points, but as 
a blessed provision for rest, with muscles 
off guard and mind quiet, and a busy 
hurried day can be carried to completion 
without undue strain. Use a bed at night, 
not for the incomplete rest that many get, 
whose heads unconsciously are held ‘on 
their pillows and whose bodies are rigid 


with unnecessary muscular contraction, 
but for that delicious, refreshing rest that 
one may see any day in a comfortable 
family puss, completely surrendered to 
the comfort of a soft corner, without a 
trace of tension from the end of a gray 
nose to the tip of a furry tail. Such a 
relaxed giving up of one’s self to an in- 
viting bed means much more refreshing 
sleep through the night, much greater 
capacity for work in the morning. 

With a few simple suggestions like 
these, our visitor at the clinie departed. 
When she reported the next week, she 
walked in quietly and there was a much 
more rested look on her face. After the 
exercises, which she did less strenuously 
than usual, in reply to a comment on her 
improved appearance, she said: “ Relax- 
ation acts like a charm with me. I have 
actually done more work this week than 


last and had many more difficulties to © 


meet, but I am not nearly so tired. Econ- 
omizing nerve force pays.” 

Assuredly, economizing nerve force 
does pay. So many of the suffering ones 
who have come to our church clinies and 
found relief this winter have their waste- 
ful spending of nervous energy to thank 
for thei- condition; so many more 
throughout the country are wretched for 
the same reason that it would be a good 
thing for this’ intense generation, where- 
ever it wanders, to have to face warning 
signs like these: “Don’t be a nervous 
spendthrift. Bankruptey is_ torture!” 
“Don’t use a sledge hammer to drive a 
tack!” “Hurry less and work more.” 
“Worry is a slave driver. Don’t be its 
slave.” “Do the day’s work, then forge 
it.” 

All these maxims for right living would 
be simply another way of saying, “ Re- 
lax.” True relaxation, with common sense 
as its basis, is a preparation for better 
work, not an exeuse for shirking or lazi- 
ness. It is well, too, to remember in this 
connection that while the general tendency 
of our particular generation is to crowd 
more into a day than logically belongs 
there, very often the error in our way of 
living that results in nervous disturbance 
is not so much what we do as the way 
we do it. Brains and bodies, it is true, are 
not quite adjusted to the new conditions 
which make life so much more complex 
for us than for our grandmothers. Time- 
saving inventions by the score which allow 
us to concentrate in one day the expe- 
riences that would formerly have lasted 
a week render business and pleasure both 
more strenuous than ever before. But 
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we must make the best of our environ- 
ment, and sinee we cannot, if we would, 
banish top speed trains and automobiles, 
and wireless telegraphy and the other 
nerve-wearing inventions that yet mean 
so much comfort, we must adapt ourselves 
to the new eonditions, and learn to re- 
main well by using our nerve foree so 
as to keep the supply equal to the de- 
mand. 

Most of us, through ignorance, put our 
physical and mental machinery to much 
mnnecessary strain. We push and drive 
‘and foree, wasting double the energy 
needed on just the simple things of rou- 
tine living. I onee watched a friend 
of mine, who had been nervously run 
down for several years, getting a Sunday 
night tea when the maid was out. We 
had the whole evening before us, but she 
hurried from pantry to kitchen, down 
cellar for the canned fruit and up, into 
the dining room and out as if her life 
depended on saving sixty seconds. Not 
one motion did she make without using 
more foree than she needed. She fretted 
about the shortcomings of the maid as 
she worked and took no eomfort in her 
dainty meal beeause an unimportant bot- 
tle of olives had been forgotten in the 
Saturday ordering. After supper she 
hurried through the dishes, at a pace that 
made me breathless, so as to join the 
rest of the family in a sing. But by 
the time she was ready, she had tired 
herself out eompletely and had to go to 
bed instead. 

The most casual observer could see 
that she had come by her nervous ex- 
haustion honestly. No nervous system as 
delicately balanced as hers could stand 
such driving as she had been guilty of 
for years without protesting. She knew 
a great deal about machinery, and when 
she realized that she herself was a dynamo 
with only a eertain amount of force at 
her command; that it was much more 
serious to waste human energy, since she 
had only one dynamo to use for life, than 
material energy, which might always be 
obtained for the priee of a new dynamo, 
she began to live more easily and sensi- 
bly and to gain in health rapidly. 

Not many of us in this busy twentieth 
century are entirely free from this penny- 
wise, pound-foolish habit of chronie hur- 
rying. We dash from this duty to that 
with no interval of leisure. We take even 
our pleasure strenuously and make our 
very vacations so laborious that work 
itself seems a vacation after them. If 


this perpetual hurrying really saved time, 


it would be more excusable, but it does 
not. We eannot keep body and brain 
constantly at the highest pressure and 
get the best out of them. We must even 
up someway. We must keep the true 
balance between effort and rest to main- 
tain our highest efficiency. If not, na- 
ture will step in and through a nervous 
breakdown or in some other equally un- 
pleasant way, foree the rest upon us that 
we were foolish enough to neglect. In 
overeoming this useless hurry, mere phys- 
ical relaxation is of great service. 

A friend who turns off more work 
easily than anyone else I know gave her 
antidote for hurry. 


Antidote for hurry 


“ When I have so much on hand,” she 
said, “that I feel as if the day’s duties 
were rushing on me like a locomotive; 
when I begin to think that the whole 
train of human destiny will be wrecked 
if I fail in the least particular, I go up- 
stairs for five minutes, read a joke in a 
little joke book that I keep for the pur- 
pose, and then throw myself down on the 
bed, relaxing every muscle from head to 
toe, keeping my thoughts all the time on 
the joke. Then I think quietly of the work 
before me and plan what to do first and 
second and third. I remind myself that 
I need do only one thing at a time, and 
that each thing may be made a pleasure, 
and that my business is to do it as well as 
I ean without concern for the result. 
Then I start work again with the stress 
and strain all gone and accomplish much 
more than I possibly could under the 
pressure of worry.” 

Another friend, who is in a very re- 
sponsible position, which involves at ir- 
regular intervals a prodigious amount of 
work in a short time, usually comes 
through the ordeal with undiminished 
serenity. As I watched her one day fly- 
ing from this thing to that, directing one 
person here, another there, keeping forty 
threads of thought in her mind at once, I 
asked her how she did it. “I never 
hurry with my mind,” was her enlight- 
ening comment. 

For any of us living a normal life in 
a normal world, of course, oceasions do 
arise when it would be worse than foolish 
not to hurry, when we must direct every 
atom of energy we possess to one end, 
to accomplish some important result. It 
is wise then to get the good of the ex- 
perience by not hurrying in our minds. 
For sueh erises. come into every worka- 
day life to redeem it from monotony. 
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ness slip through his fingers, the woman 
© loses her opportunity for a larger 
experience rather than break over the 
rule of never hurrying, would be as fool- 
ish as the benighted gentleman who had 
gone to his office the same way for forty 
years, and who, rather than break this 
rule when a bridge was down, preferred 
wading the stream and risking pneumonia 
to changing his route. Occasional hurry 
is like a tonic, as good for one’s mental 
health as a brisk run for a growing child. 
But chronic hurry without the balance of 
complete rest will wear out the strongest 
nerves. 

Hurry, worry, fear, dread and many 
other of the foes to our peace of mind 
involve tension. Tension of any kind, 
physical, mental or moral, means unnec- 
essary resistanee—resistance which hinders 
effort and wastes nerve force. When ten- 
sion yields te relaxation this energy is 
saved for something more useful. One 
of our patients who had the customary 
dread of the dentist’s chair to an exag- 
gerated degree, and who was usually laid 
up for a day or two after a siege with 
her teeth, reported with great satisfac- 
tion that by deliberately relaxing every 
muscle in her body instead of bracing 
with her feet, clenching her hands and 
contorting her face as usual, she had 
felt the pain much less, and had had 
none of the usual uncomfortable after 
effects. Another patient suffered greatly 
from embarrassment in meeting people. 
She began to apply the principles of 
relaxation in various ways, and finally 
when she had gained the power to drop the 
tension of her muscles at will, she was 
delighted to find that her extreme self- 
consciousness, a lifelong difficulty, had 
vanished and that she could meet people 
comfortably and naturally. 

Often mental tension is relieved in this 
way, indirectly, by removing the physical 
tension. Another way is to slide in a 
different thought, as in a magic lantern 
and displace the cause of the tension. If 
the mind can be directed away from the 
troublesome worry for a little space, it 
is much easier afterwards to see the prob- 
lem in its true proportions. 

With nervous disorders taking hold 
upon the nation as never before and 
threatening us and our friends, this sub- 

of relaxation and its application is 
worth eareful consideration. Physical and 
mental relaxation are not enough. Phys- 
ical tension and bad brain habits are ae- 
countable for much of the illness that has 
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been brought to our notice in the chureh 
clinies. But the remedy needs to be more 
fundamental Merely removing the strain 
on body and mind will often restore the 
nervous tone. But to keep it, there must 
be a eorreetion of the old faults and an 
intelligent obedienee to the laws of right 
living. If owr nervous systems are not 
made of iron, we must, to meet the de- 
mands upon us, conserve our energy and 
cut off useless effort and worry. 
Perfect trust in God 

But to be well and happy through and 
through, we must relieve also the spirit- 
ual tension which is behind all the rest. 
Anger, hatred, malice, uncharitableness 
and suspicion are forms of contraction 
in which we cannot safely indulge. Even 
aside from the moral obligation we can- 
not afford to hate our neighbor. We 
must love that neighbor as ourselves. As 
to our relation with our God, perfect 
trust that all things work together for 
good drives out fear and relieves tension. 
Faith and trust are defenses against our 
nerves. They may be cultivated. Relig- 
ion is not to be locked in a compartment 
of our brains and taken out for use on 
Sundays. It is meant to give us strength 
each day and hour of our lives. It is 
the “ practice of the presence of God” 
that gives us tranquillity and serenity in 
the most trying circumstances. Simple- 
hearted Brother Lawrence many years ago 
discovered this sovereign remedy for right 
living. “ We are,” he said, “as strictly 
obliged to adhere to God by action in the 
time of action as by prayer in the season 
of prayer.” This French brother, who 
died three centuries ago, can very well set 
us the example of making our religion 
practical. To him fell the duty of cook- 
ing for his brethren, the most prosaic of 
cecupations. But see what he made of 
it. “His very countenance,” his biog- 
rapher says, “was edifying; such a 
sweet and calm devotion appearing in 
it as could not but affect the beholders. 
It was observed that in the greatest 
hurry of business in the kitchen he still 
preserved his recollection and heavenly- 
mindedness. He was never hasty nor 
loitering, but did each thing in its sea- 
son, with an even, uninterrupted com- 
posure and tranquillity of spirit.” Meet- 
ing life constantly with such a front is 
the best security against nervous ills. 


“T wuddent give anny wan th’ right to 
lick a child that wanted to lick a child.” 
—Mr Dooley. 
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Our Emmanuel Pamphlet 


A New Edition of this Most Helpful Litera- 
ture of Health and Good Cheer 


The Emmanuel pamphlet announced in 
our May issue, of which a limited edition 
was printed and offered at the intro- 
ductory price of five cents per copy, 
proved so popular that the edition was 
exhausted soon after the May number- 
was out. Readers who had bought cop- 
ies sent at once for additional ones for 
friends. The department of philosophy 
of Amherst college, of which the head is 
Professor William J. Newlin, ordered 
one hundred copies. Orders came from 
all over the continent and are still pour- 
ing in. 

A new edition has been printed, which 
will be sold at ten cents per copy, post- 
paid. The contents of the pamphlet are 
as follows: “Results Achieved by the 
Emmanuel Movement in Boston;” “ The 
Secret of Moral Recovery,” by Rev Elwood 
Worcester, D D, founder and head ofthe 
Emmanuel movement; “The Power of 
Mind in Nervous Disorders,” by Rev 
Samuel McComb, D D, associate direc- 
tor of the Emmanuel movement, Boston; 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” by Rev Sam- 
uel McComb, D D; “ The Psychic Treat- 
ment of Nervous Disorders,” by Lewellys 
F. Barker, M D, Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity. 

This pamphlet is the cream of the 
material on the Emmanuel movement 
printed in Goop HOovuSEKEEPING since 
March, 1907, when our first article ap- 
peared, and this magazine became the 
chosen vehicle of the Emmanuel move- 
ment in its national field. There is a 
world of uplift and substantial help for 
the weary, the heavy-laden and the sick, 
the physically and morally depressed, be- 
tween its covers. It is the volume of all 
others to send to the nervous or dis- 
couraged friend. 

Price ten cents, Address all orders, 
Happiness and Health, Goop HouseKEEp- 
1nG, Springfield, Mass. 


The Needs of the Lonely 


Rev Dr McComb’s appeal last month 
in behalf of an organization for the ben- 
efit of the lonely has not passed un- 
heeded, as the letters prove which had 
begun to arrive as this July issue goes 
to press. In the August number, no 
doubt, we shall be in a position to speak 
more at length concerning the movement 
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for a Happiness onl Health League, in- 
cluding the club for the lonely for which 
Dr McComb and others among us see 
so real a need. Let us give careful 
thought, one and all, during the vacation 
months, in order that aims and methods 
may be clearly before us and the League 
ready in the autumn to enter upon a 
eareer of large usefulness. 

Views and suggestions, comments and 
criticisms, are eagerly sought, from any 
and all readers. Won’t each one feel free 
to write candidly and at as much length 
as possible her or his opinion of the 
problem as it appears from the present 
outlook? 


Don’t Be Afraid 
By Thomas L Masson 


Don’t be afraid if it starts to rain; 

Suns have a habit of shining again. 

Don’t be afraid if the grip is around; 

Everything passes, here above ground. 

Don’t be afraid of those dreadful bills, 

Don’t be afraid of the other ills 

You think may come, when you’re on the 
down grade— 

Make up your mind that you won’t be 
afraid. 


Don’t be afraid and grow white as chalk 

Thinking what others may think, or may 
talk. 

You think they’re thinking—all about 


you. 

Nonsense! Only a fraction of this can 
be true. 

Let ’*em! Who eares. Smile and don’t be 
dismayed— 

Make up veur mind that you won’t be 
afraid! 


Don’t be afraid of the day, or the year, 

Don’t be afraid of yourself or of Fear. 

What is that horrible thing that you 
dread? 

Nothing but thought—all inside your 
own head. 

Nowhere but there is it ever displayed; 

Therefore just say that you won’t be 
afraid! 


Expert Hussarp tells of an old lady 
who congratulated the bride upon having 
a model husband. The next day the bride 
bethought her to look in the dictionary 
for the definition of the word, and she 
read, “ Model;.a small imitation of the 
real thing.” 
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The Perfect Comrade 


VII---She Answers Questions from Our Readers 


HE PERFECT COMRADE person- 
ally answers the letters of her girl 
correspondents when possible. So 

far, she has failed to answer but two, and 
they were unsigned. One of them re- 
quested a printed reply “in the next 
number.” When she wrote “the next 
number ” was on the press and the num- 
ber after that was ready to go on. So 
if you want an answer in a hurry, send 
your name and address and a stamp and 
you will get it within a fortnight, unless 
the rush gets too great. Following are 
some letters which raise questions other 
girls may be interested in. 


Letrer—Am twenty-eight years old. 
At the age of sixteen went to live with 
relatives in this country, my parents be- 
ing in England. For a few months I 
was quite happy. Then everything 
seemed to go wrong and I was yery un- 
happy for a long time. Then f decided 
to leave them, and I am sure it was the 
wisest and best thing to do. I finally 
decided to enter some hospital and try 
to become a trained nurse. In three years 
I graduated and did private nursing for 
a year or so. 

Then I met a young man. I enjoyed 
his company and his parents were very 
kind to me. But I am four years and 
seven months older than he. When I 
knew he loved me and wished to marry 
me, I told him I was older than he, but 
he says it makes no difference. But I 
don’t seem to know my own mind. I 
sometimes think I love him and then 
again I don’t. I am the quiet, reserved 
kind and don’t make friends very easily, 
and I do feel so alone most of the time. 
And if he does not write often then I 
feel hurt. Then sometimes I feel that 
I don’t care and that I want someone that 
could take care of me better than he. 
He just does office work and does not get 
much salary. I must confess I don’t 
like the thought of having to pinch and 
dig the rest of my days. But I am a 
woman and I do crave some love, some 
attention, and I think my being left in 
the cold so long makes me almost afraid 
to say no, and yet I don’t feel satisfied. 
Probably I expect too much. I know 


he is very good, not polished by any 


means, but honest and nice in his home. 
But he forgets the little attentions that 
mean so much. Would it be foolish to 
say “Yes”? Perplezity. 
Answer—Isn’t that a human sort of 
letter? I’m sure it more or less exactly 
expresses the way a great many “lone, 
lorn women” feel. Personally, dear 
“ Perplexity,” I say “Don’t!’ Maybe 
some woman who has entered marriage 
just that fearfully and fared just as well 
as some ecstatic brides, would advise you 
differently. But I think a man of 
twenty-three could hardly be very com- 
panionable to a woman of twenty-eight. 
And when you’re thirty-eight think how 
matronly you'll feel, while he! why, he’ll 
be still a youngster. I don’t say this is 
an infallible rule, but I do say it’s usu- 
ally a safe one to go by. And I don’t 
say that no marriage so half-heartedly 
undertaken ever turns out well, for I 
know better—have seen to the contrary. 
But I do say it’s running a big risk to 
marry that way. And evidently you 
don’t love the young man. Your letter 
plainly shows that. So why think of 
marrying him? Yes, it seems to me you 
would be very foolish to say “ Yes”! 


Lerrer—My hearing commenced to 
get bad when I was a little girl, but be- 
eause I did not suffer mamma would 
never spend the money to take me to a 
specialist. I have catarrh of the middle 
ear and it grows gradually worse. When 
I was sixteen mamma sent me to a doc- 
tor, but it was too late. 

I went away to school for a while, and 
when I came home I was expected to 
“crow up and settle down” in six months 
and step into the work. By that time 
two sisters were married and two had 
gone away to support themselves. 
Really, I don’t feel acquainted with my 
family! I would not think of talking to 
them about getting married, home-mak- 
ing, ete, beeause they make such fun of 
my housekeeping. 

Mamma doesn’t care about housekeep- 
ing, and I just can’t seem to learn how 
to work. Besides, I get the blues and 
don’t eare if things go to smash. 

Now, I’m coming to the bitter part of 
my story: If you thought you would be 
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deaf some day would you think it right 
to get married—fair to yourself and to 
the man? Seems as if you ought to love 
him well enough not to marry him. It 
seems to me that should he get tired of 
a deaf wife it would be worse than death. 
And how could I keep his love when I’m 
not pretty, nor a fine housekeeper—in 
fact, can do nothing well except play the 
piano? Sally. 

CommMent—My heart aches for this 
poor child. She seems, somehow, to have 
been so unjustly dealt with. Who is 
there that has struggled through con- 
ditions something like hers and knows 
what advice to offer her? 


Letrrer—Won’t you please write some- 
thing about the mother who won’t look at 
the “large things large and the small 
things small.” Who considers it so tre- 
mendously important that her household 
machinery always be in perfect running 
order, although at the same time her chil- 
dren may be in anything but good order 
mentally, and wanting all kinds of things 
which, because of her long neglect, she 
is unable to give them? The saddest 
point, after all, is that it’s hardest on 
the mother, who probably realizes her 
own limitations far more keenly than 
anyone else can, and, after so long going 
in the wrong direction, is just as pow- 
erless to give her daughters companion- 
ship, as they are to give her their confi- 
dence. Peggy. 


Comment—Here is a deeply interest- 


. ing letter from a fine order of our most 


intelligent young womanhood. Its answer 
ought to be at least a whole chapter of 
our series—there is so much to say. But 
before I write the answer, won’t you help 
me—you mothers and you daughters? Ge 
deep down into your own experience 
and tell me what you know, what you 
feel, about the “ barrier between the gen- 
erations.” 


Lerrer—Your article in the Mareh 
number contained an allusion to him and 
his folks, upon which I would like to 
say a word. About the only thing I 
knew of my prospective mother-in-law 
was that she was a person to be feared, 
owing to the fact that my intended hus- 
band was her favorite son, and she was 
not pleased at the prospect of his con- 
templated marriage. We met but once 
before the ceremony, and I need not say 
I endeavored to create as favorable an 
impression as possible. But a word from 
a friend—a real friend—just at this time 


was the means of giving me the help I 
needed. Said she: “Do not expect too 
much of your husband’s mother at first. 
This is a very severe trial to her, and 
while to you comes a great happiness, she 
only feels pain and loss. She 
watched over him and served him in all 
possible ways for years and now, with 
seeming disregard of all her faithful- 
ness, he goes away, contented to be with 
another, whom she feels will not do for 
him as she has. To take the one who 
is the means of this separation to her 
heart is almost an impossibility until 
time shall in a measure heal her feelings. 
And it is for you to overlook, and not 
expect a show of affection until such 
time as it will take her to become ac- 
eustomed to the change. Make yourself 
lovable to her. Meet her more than half 
way. Show yourself ready to be to her 
another daughter.” 

This judicious advice, I am glad to say, 
I followed, with the- most happy results, 
and I would like to pass it on to others 
who are now contemplating that impor- 
tant step. L. 8. 

ComMENT—This sweet, womanly let- 
ter ought to be helpful to many a young 
wife. Better advice there could not be. 


Extract FroM A Letrrer—I do noth- 
ing—just let the days go by; am glad 
when it is night and glad when that 
night is over. I do wish I had a talent 
and could go out into the world and do 
something. I know a person is much 
happier. How lucky you are to have a 
talent! You should thank the Lord every 
night. Restless. 

Answer—Isn’t that a state of affairs 
for a girl who is well and in possession 
of all her faculties, who is educated and 
a Christian, who has a lovely home and 
an abundance of all the good things of 
life? Does it seem possible that a girl 
so blessed could let herself grow so “ un- 
blessing”? Yet this girl, I happen to 
know, has a big, kind heart and loves to 
serve. But she doesn’t seem to know 
what to do with herself. Who has any 
suggestion to offer? The girl lives in 
Indianapolis. Next month I’m going to 
tell you something that ought to interest 
this girl. 


Lerrer—I am the eldest of a family 
of four. My sister and my two brothers 
are married and have children. I live 
at home with my parents and do all the 
housekeeping, as well as all mother’s 
sewing and my own and a good deal for 
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the children. My sister is delicate and 
nervous and often gets me to help hen. 
One of my sisters-in-law is very 
ficient and I often have to lend her a 
hand. My friends complain that I am 
sacrificing my life to my family and 
making them weak by so doing. But I 
feel that these things are my duty and 
I must do them. Please tell me what 
you think. Isn’t a niee, aeeommodating 
auntie a pretty useful thing to be? 
R. T. A. 

ANswer—It is hard to answer you in 
a paragraph, dear girl. And, indeed, it 
would be almost as hard to answer you 
in several pages. Probably in eases like 
yours there ean be no judge but one’s 
own heart, and if your heart bids you 
do as you are doing I do not see how 
anyone ean dare to bid you do otherwise. 
But it is a sad faet, I am afraid, that 
in most eases there is no service so little 
appreciated as that of a “niece, accom- 
modating auntie,” and while we don’t 
work for appreciation, we ought at least 
to see whether the probable results of 
our labor justify our continuing in it. 

Sometimes it is very unwise to do too 
mueh for those we love. Sometimes it 
is possible to fritter away in small serv- 
iees that could quite well be done with- 
out, a lifetime that might have been made 
to serve larger ends. I should say: Try 
to discriminate between really imperative 
needs of your relatives—like a critical 
illness when no other help than yours can 
be afforded or obtained—and sueh merely 
selfish wants as they may urge upon you 
—like making your brother’s baby a fine 
dress beeause brother’s wife doesn’t know 
how to make one, or giving up your even- 
ing to your sister so she may go to the 
theater with her husband. It is sweet 
to afford those we love little luxuries, 
but the moment we let them feel entitled 
to sueh, we put ourselves in a position 
of tyranny and them in the position of 
tyrants. 


Lerrer—I wish you would please write 
something about girls and money mat- 


ters. Not so much about allowances, 
though I’d like that, as about being 
“square” with people, especially other 
girls. Girls borrow from one and “ for- 
get” to pay. Girls with lots more pocket 
money than I have get into a way of let- 
ting me treat them when soda is proposed, 
or find a dime first when we get into a 
ear. I don’t mind for a few times, but 
when I see it is getting regular, I ean’t 
help being kind of “sore.” I hate to be 
“ done.” Dollie. 

Answer—I’m glad you mentioned this, 
for it fits in beautifully with a chapter 
I have in mind, and I wish a number of 
girls would write and tell their expe- 
riences, for I am sure every girl has 
them. 


Letrer—lI wish you could tell me some 
way to earn money at home. This is not 
a rich town, and nobody pays to have 
their clocks wound or their briec-a-brac 
dusted or their dinner ecards painted or 
their dogs taken out to walk. Most of 
the women do their own work and hire 
little done. Yet I feel I must do some- 
thing, although I am kept at home by 
my duty to an invalid mother. I have 
answered advertisements in the eity pa- 
pers about “home work,” and they all 
seem to be frauds. Please help me! 

Alberta. 

Answer—Your experience is that of 
thousands of girls and women the eoun- 
try over. As you say, most of the adver- 
tisements in eity papers addressed to 
women wanting home work are frauds. 
And, also as you say, most of the things 
magazine writers like to deseribe as “ one 
way a bright girl can earn money” ap- 
pertain to wants the average community 
never knows, or at least never pays to 
gratify. Still—there must be ways! I 
wish girls who have found such “ ways” 
in their communities, would write and tell 
other girls, like Alberta, how they found 
them and what they led to. Any girl who 
has “found a way” certainly owes it to 
other girls to help them with her knowl- 


edge. 
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The Slaughter of the Innocents 


“Tt is a well known fact that in this 
country, notwithstanding our boasted pro- 
gress, one-third of all the babies born die 
before they reach the age of five years. 
Suppose, then, that one could mass all 
the infants in the country on a given date 
in one vast throng, and then go through 
the throng selecting the victims destined 
to die within the five-year period. Taking 
the first and second aside, one might say: 
‘You may have the chance to live; your 
chance to run all the dangers which mock 
our civilization. Live long if you ean.’ 
And then, taking the third, one might 
brand it, setting upon its brow the mark 
of death. Would there be a human heart 
that did not throb with the agony and 
shame of the carnage? 

“And yet, in a less dramatic fashion, 
that very thing is happening every year. 
One-third of all the babies are taken by 
death before they reach the age of five— 
and the nation hardly heeds the fact. 
Why? Apparently because the dramatic 
element is lacking. There are no stage 
effects. But they die nevertheless, and I 
eannot think of our frightful infantile 
death rate as being anything less than 
terribly, shamefully wrong, every citizen 
sharing in the crime and shame who 
does not work for better conditions. That 
impure and infected milk is one of the 
chief factors in the causation of excessive 
infantile mortality is not questioned, so 
far as I am aware, by a single living 
authority.” 

These solemn words are quoted from 
The Common Sense of the Milk Question, 
a new book by John Spargo, published by 
Maemillan ($1.50 net). An excellent 
work, going into the subject exhaustively 
and written in an interesting style. 


A “‘ Discovery Indeed! 


“When it is very warm weather and 
our stock of ice very low we prevent the 
milk from souring by putting a little 
boracie acid in it. We have kept milk 
this way for several days without it 
souring.” A. W. 

= The above “ Discovery ” was submit- 
ted for acceptance and publication in this 


magazine. It advises a home treatment 
of milk which is condemned by every city 
and town possessed of any milk regula- 
tions, whatsoever. The United States de- 
partment of agriculture, in a conference 
report, publish the following: “The law 
should be framed to compel an imme- 
diate seizure and denaturing with some 
odorous substance or coloring matter of 
cream or milk in transit or otherwise and 
found by inspectors to contain preserva- 
tives for preventing souring or spoiling.” 
Undoubtedly the boracie acid advised 
would prevent the milk from souring and 
for as long a time as the discoverer men- 
tions, but does he realize that the sour- 
ing process is really the housekeeper’s 
best friend? It is the “outward and 
visible” sign of a dangerous bacterial 
change. In destroying the souring bac- 
teria, then, the housekeeper is destroying 
the red danger signals, indicating that 
bacterial growth is taking place. 

Boracie acid in quantity sufficient to 
keep milk sweet in a warm room for four 
days has a decided and harmful effect on 
the digestion, especially in children. The 
Editors. 


Two hundred and forty-six cases of 
typhoid fever appeared recently in the 
Boston suburb of Jamaica Plain. <A 
milkman whose route passed through the 
infected districts died of the fever, and 
it was found that he had been handling 
and distributing milk for two or three 
weeks after he had the disease. 


An outbreak of diarrheal disease in 
one of the New York hospitals puzzled 
the authorities. The milk supply was in- 
vestigated and failed to show anything 
wrong with the milk as delivered. In 
desperation, as a last attempt to explain 
the epidemic, one of the physicians placed 
a thermometer in the refrigerator where 
the milk was stored after delivery. Here 
was discovered ample cause for the trou- 
ble, for the refrigerator had a tempera- 
ture of over 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
very best milk must be protected after 
delivery. It is possible that housekeep- 
ers will find that a similar condition exists 
in their own home. 
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The American Food Supply 
IV---Tea: Facts Not Generally Known 


By William H. Ukers 
Managing Editor of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal 


in the A i ; i, Ma: 
easton, Canned Goode, on Coffee, in the May issue; 


MERICANS are essen- 
tially a coffee-drinking 
people. The British 
are essentially a tea- 
drinking people. The 
reason why the eon- 
sumption of tea in the 

,United States has remained stationary at 
one pound per capita for forty years, 
while the eonsumption of coffee has in- 
creased in the same period from six to 
twelve pounds per eapita, is because tea 
is, comparatively speaking, little known 
in America, whereas coffee has for years 
been the great national drink. 

During the same period (forty years) 
the consumption of tea in Great Britain 
has inereased from two and one-half 
pounds to a fraction over six pounds per 
capita. Today Australia leads in the 
world’s consumption of tea with about 
eight pounds per capita. Great Britain 
comes next, and then follow China and 
Canada, the United States coming about 
fifth on the list. That this ratio of 
twelve pounds of coffee to one pound 


of tea could be materially changed if the 


Americans knew more about tea and how 
to prepare it properly there is no ques- 
tion. Of course, coffee was here first, 
and a great deal of its popularity is due 
to this faet. 

The importing merchants have found 
it more to their advantage to continue 
to exploit coffee than to wage an educa- 
tional campaign in behalf of tea. It is 
only within recent years that any intel- 
ligent efforts have been put forth to 
educate the American consumer up to 
an appreciation of what is in many re- 
spects as worthy, if not a superior, bever- 
age. Good work in this direction has 
been done by the tea planters of India 
and Ceylon, who have spent large sums 
of money in the exploitation of British- 
grown teas in the American market. 

Tea is extremely inexpensive 

From the standpoint of economy, it 
has been argued that if every housewife 
knew that black tea at $1 per pound 
furnishes three cups for one cent, and at 
50 cents per pound six eups for one cent, 
making tea eight times cheaper than any 
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other drink, it wouldn’t be long before 
the intelligent American public would 
follow the example of our English cous- 
ins and raise tea to its proper dignity 
as a beverage, and at the same time 
would stop buying low grades when high 
grades are almost as cheap as water. 

A great mistake has been made by 
many of the tea merchants in endeavor- 
ing to create a market for tea in this 
country by decrying coffee, and urging 
that whereas coffee was a harmful drink, 
tea was quite innocuous. This was in- 
deed a stupid blunder. One might as 
well think of engaging in an educational 
campaign in behalf of coffee in England 
by starting in to tell the Englishman that 
he was making a grave mistake in drink- 
ing tea upon arising, and probably twice 
or three times during the day, because 
coffee was so much more healthful. The 
attempt to have the American people sub- 
stitute tea for their usual morning cof- 
fee was certainly most unfortunate. You 
cannot convert a coffee drinker into a 
tea drinker by telling him that coffee is 
doing him harm, any more than you can 
win a tea drinker over to coffee by the 
same process. The proper thing to have 
donc would have been to try to show the 
coffee drinker what he was missing by 
omitting tea from his dietary. Coffee 
is a good drink, but so is tea. It is 
always bad salesmanship to run down 
your competitor’s goods; such tacties can 
only antagonize the possible purchaser. 
Now, as a matter of fact, coffee used in 
moderation is a most wholesome and sat- 
isfying drink. Tea properly made is also 
a most wholesome and refreshing bever- 
age. What is needed is to show the con- 
sumer that tea should be given as impor- 
tant a place in the list of drinks as coffee. 
Then, if he is told about it in the right 
way and is shown how to prepare it 
properly, there is no doubt that he will 
soon become a warm friend of the drink. 
Americans don’t know how to prepare tea 

Until recent years it has been almost 
impossible to secure a properly prepared 
eup of tea in any of the large restau- 
rants and big hostelries of our more im- 
portant cities. Tea properly prepared 
was rarely met with in the American 
home. Every Englishman, every English- 
woman and every English child knows 
how to prepare tea. The average Ameri- 
ean housewife has been accustomed to 
boil the tea leaves, and this process can 
be depended upon to ruin the finest tea 
ever grown. Boiling tea produces a de- 


- eoction that is at once injurious and 
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nauseating. While boiling coffee is to be 
condemned for very much the same rea- 
son, the result is not always so displeas- 
ing to the average drinker, for the rea- 
son that he has long been accustomed to 
have it served to him in that fashion. 
Indeed, it has been the experience of 
many merchants who have tried to show 
the coffee drinker how to properly pre- 
pare coffee that he much preferred to 
have it boiled in “the good old-fashioned 
American way” to having it made 
according to the French drip method, 
which seeks to do for coffee what the 
approved method of making tea aims to 
do for tea; namely, to separate the liquor 
from the grounds (or leaves) within the 
shortest possible space of time after 
proper infusion has taken place. 

The tea plant is indigenous to India. 
It belongs to the camellia species. The 
Indian tea plant is really a tree, and, if 
permitted to grow naturally, without 
pruning, it frequently reaches to a hight 
of from fifteen to thirty feet. The plant 
as it has been developed in China is more 
of a bush. The tea plant is cultivated 
in India, Ceylon, Java, China, Japan 
and Formosa. 

The tea “shoot” or “ flush,” which is 
the bud and the next two leaves at the 
end of each branch, is the portion plucked 
for manufacture. Differences of plant, 
soil, elevation, climatic conditions and 
methods of manufacture are the factors 
which serve to differentiate the various 
teas coming to the world’s markets. 

The ingredients of tea 

If we look into the chemistry of tea, 
we find that there are about twenty 
chemical ingredients, only four of which, 
however, are of sufficient importance to 
be noticed here. These are: 1, theine; 2, 
tannin; 3, aromatic oil; and 4, residual 
extract, which gives body and color. 

Theine is a gentle tonic which acts as 
a nerve and brain stimulant. The phys- 
iological value of tea depends upon the 
amount of theine contained in it; the 
commercial value of tea depends upon 
other things, namely: color, bouquet, 
flavor, pungency and uniformity of leaf. 
The theine in tea is essentially the same 
as the caffeine contained in coffee. In 
the drug trade most of the caffeines are 
made from tea. 

Tannin is the ingredient which gives tea 
its bitter and astringent qualities. It is 
generally supposed to have an undesir- 
able effect upon the human _ system. 
There are some medical men, however, 
who assert that a small quantity of tan- 
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nin is useful to the body. Tannin has 
this drawback: it converts animal food, 
if taken at the same time, into a leathery 
substance, and therefore tea should never 
be taken with meat, as this spells indi- 
gestion and stomach trouble. Tannin is 
also found in coffee, although in a slightly 
different form. Tannin does not dissolve 
out of the tea as quickly as theine. Tak- 
ing an average tea infusion of from four 
to six minutes, most of the theine will 
be extracted, but by far the larger per- 
eentage of the tannin will still be un- 
dissolved. The longer the leaves are per- 
mitted to remain in the water, the greater 
the percentage of tannin. 

The volatile oil contained in tea gives 
it its characteristic aroma and flavor. If 
tea be exposed to the air for any length 
of time, it absorbs the moisture in the 
air, the volatile oil becomes lost, and the 
tea becomes flat and insipid. The volatile 
oil is very important from a commercial 
point of view, and frequently determines 
the market value of a tea. 

The residual extract is also an impor- 
tant factor in the commercial value of tea, 
as it gives what is known as “ body” to 
the cup. It contains a certain amount 
of mucilage or vegetable jelly, which is 
soluble in boiling water, but which partly 
gelatinizes as the liquor cools, making it 
opaque. This is called “ creaming down” 
in the trade, and is a fair test of strength 
and quality in a tea. 

In a half-pint of tea there should be 
two and one-half grains of theine, a few 
grains of tannin and a fraction of a grain 
of aromatic oil. The whole secret, there- 
fore, of obtaining the beneficial proper- 
ties of tea without any injurious effects, 
is to secure the maximum of theine and 
the minimum of tannin; and this can 
never be accomplished by permitting 
the leaves to boil, nor even to draw in the 
usual way for over six minutes, after 
which time the tannin begins to develop, 
and after ten minutes in such quantity as 
to slightly affect the nerves. 

Varieties of teas 

The average housewife approaches her 
grocer with a request for a pound of 
black or green tea, concerning herself 
very little about what kind of black or 
green tea she is getting, so long as it 
comes within the limits of her purse. 
And it is to be feared that the average 
grocer himself knows little more about 
the subject than that he ean buy his tea 
at such and such a price and dispose of 
it at such and such a margin of profit. 
It is not suspected by either the dealer 


or the consumer that there are as wide 
differences in black teas alone as there 
are between tea and any other beverage, 
or as there are between coffee and choc- 
olate. After careful enumeration of 
kinds and grades, it is estimated that 
there are about five hundred different 
specimens of China black tea alone on the 
market. There are about two hundred 
specimens of China green tea, over five 
hundred of Ceylon and India teas, and 
about one hundred of Japan teas. Blend- 
ing these specimens, it is possible to ob- 
tain about two thousand flavors of tea. 
It should, therefore, be possible for the 
most fastidious tea drinker to find within 
this wide range something to suit his or 
ker individual taste, and, having found 
it, it would be a pity not to know how 
properly to prepare it. 

Generally speaking, the teas of the 
world can be divided into fermented 
(black), unfermented (green), and semi- 
fermented (including Oolongs, teas black 
in appearance, with a green tea flavor 
and taking the place of mixed tea). 

The fermented or black teas are di- 
vided into four great families, as fol- 
lows: 1, Congous; 2, Indias; 3, Ceylons; 
4, Javas. Probably four-fifths of the tea 
consumed in the world today is fermented. 

Fermented teas are first exposed to the 
air after picking until fermentation takes 
place in addition to the withering, which 
causes them to have, after firing, a malty, 
heavy flavor. 

Included in the fermented class of teas 
are what are known as the China Con- 
gous, North and South, and of which 
there are numberless varieties. Hankow 
teas are known as North China Congous; 
Foochow teas as South China Congous. 
It is the China Congou which Americans 
know as “English breakfast,” because 
it was first imported from England. 
Congou teas show a rich, mahogany color 
in the eup. North China Congous are 
by many trade authorities regarded as 
the most superior teas. 

Unfermented tea is just what the name 
implies, tea which has been manufactured 
without being permitted to ferment. In 
this case the green leaf is brought in 
fresh from the fields and submitted to a 
steaming process, which at once cheeks 
fermentation. Included in the list of 
unfermented teas are the green teas of 
China and Japan and the green teas man- 
ufactured in India and Ceylon. 


No spurious teas in the United States 
A prejudice once existed against green 
teas, owing to the coloring matter used 
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to give them their names, and econse- 
quently to the facility of imitating them 
by placing this coloring matter upon 
spurious leaves which were merely nox- 
ious weeds; but this objection has been 
in a measure done away with by the pas- 
sage of an act by Congress in 1897 “to 
prevent the importation of impure and 
unwholesome teas,” the idea of which was 
to exclude all adulterated teas. A ecom- 
mission of seven members, all tea experts, 
is appointed annually by the secretary of 
the treasury to fix government standards 
of tea. Tea examiners are placed at the 
ports of New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland to examine every ship- 
ment of tea arriving, and reject such 
parts as appear to them to be inferior to 
the standards. In this way tea is the 
only beverage guaranteed to be pure by 
the United States government. The idea 
has been not only to exclude impure tea, 
but all tea which is worthless and not 
equal in quality to the government stand- 
ards. It was found to be just as impor- 
tant to protect the people from the lowest 
grades of tea as to exclude spurious or 
adulterated teas. In the opinion of one 
of the late members of this board, the 
pian, while good enough in theory, has 
not been so happy in its practical work- 
ing, because the board has selected in the 
main too low-grade standards, failing to 
take into account the deterioration of 
the samples which time inevitably brings 
to them. Consequently there are still 
grades of tea being admitted to the coun- 
try which should be excluded. 

One fact remains, and that is that some 
green teas, artificially colored with soap- 
stone or tumeric, and some basket-fired, 
or so-called “uneolored” teas, though 
colored dark with black lead, are still 
being admitted to the United States. One 
of the members of the board of tea ex- 
perts has called attention to the fact that 
this mineral coloring was put on the teas 
originally to deceive, to make a poor leaf 
have the same appearance as a good leaf; 
a very cunning trick of the trade. This 
gentleman urges that if all such artifi- 
cially coated or colored teas cannot be ex- 
cluded, then every chest and every pack- 
age which reaches the consumer should 
be plainly branded “ artificially colored.” 
Retail prices of teas 

A good tea can be purchased at retail 
for 50 cents per pound, but by no means 
a choice one. The best rule to follow is 


to buy no tea under 60 cents per pound, 
and, if possible, to pay $1 and be assured 


of receiving both the bouquet and the. 
maximum of tonic properties. A retail- 
er cannot buy a strictly choice tea so as 
to sell it for 50 cents per pound; he is 
obliged to pay more than that price him-. 
self for a choice or choicest article. In. 
a whole year it costs one individual who 
uses in that time three pounds of tea 
just $1.50 more whether he regales him- 
self with a perfect bouquet at $1 a pound 
or whether he takes without satisfaction 
an indifferent article at 50 cents. An 
economical paterfamilias will cheerfully 
pay 30 cents for a pint of ordinary claret 
costing 10 cents per glass, but hesitate to 
pay $1 per pound for tea which corre- 
sponds with Chateau Lafitte, the prince 
of clarets, and only costs him half a cent 
per cup. In this connection it may be 
noted that there are only forty cups of 
eoffee to the pound, and perhaps only 
twenty cups of chocolate or cocoa. 

The proper preparation 

The process of preparation 1s compar- 
atively simple. There are four principal 
rules to be followed, and neglect of any 
one of them will render the tea valueless. 
Nearly every housewife violates at least 
one of these rules. 

In the first place, the flavor of tea 
never appears unless the water is freshly 
drawn from the faucet and is boiling furi- 
ously when poured on the leaves. Nine 
cooks out of ten never empty the kettle 
of water which boiled for breakfast when 
preparing the tea at five o’clock. Again, 
they are in such a hurry that they never 
wait for the water to boil before pouring 
it on the tea. The slightest curl of steam 
from the kettle does not mean that the 
water has reached a bubbling boil. ‘Stale 
water or water which has not been prop- 
erly boiled will injure the flavor of the 
choicest tea in the world. 

If both these pitfalls are avoided, the 
chances are that the maid will pour the 
liquor off the leaves inside of a few min- 
utes, in her mad rush to have it served 
on time, or else the tea will be permitted 
to soak in the liquor from fifteen to thirty 
minutes while the family is engaged in 
animated conversation. In either case 
the rose-like aroma is either stifled or per- 
mitted to float off into the atmosphere 
of the room and nothing but bitter tan- 
nin remains. 

Who that has traveled in America has 
not met. with the atrocious decoction 
served in the average railway station or 
country hotel where the tea has been per- 
mitted to simmer in urns from early 
morning until late at night? Properly 
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speaking, tea should never be served in 
restaurants otherwise than in small indi- 
vidual china pots. Some connoisseurs 
will tell you that the pots should be thor- 
oughly sealded before using; also that 
it is better to make the tea in one china 
pot and drain off the liquor into another 
for serving. To have tea in perfection, 
it is only necessary to observe the follow- 
ing rules: 

1. Draw fresh, cold water from the 
faucet. 

2. Bring the water to a bubbling boil. 

3. Use one teaspoonful of tea for 
each cup of water required, and if too 
strong, reduce the quantity. 

4. Use a porcelain or china pot which 
has been warmed beforehand. 

5. Pour the furiously boiling water 
over the tea leaves and let it steep for 
not less than four and not more than six 
minutes. 

6. Pour off the liquor into another 
heated porcelain or china vessel, and don’t 
use the discarded tea leaves again. 

By adhering strictly to these rules, the 
most delightful tonie may be had and 
one which cannot harm any normal _per- 
son. 


Food Notes 


The menu ecard of the Battle Creek 
(Michigan) sanitarium is unique. Beside 
each dish is the exact analysis in proteids, 
fats and carbohydrates, together with the 
amount served, in portions, and the value 
of that amount in calories. The calorie 
is merely a unit of heat value and a “ por- 
tion ” at the sanitarium consists of the 
exact amount of any given dish needed 
to yield 100 calories of heat. At the bot- 
tom of the card one reads “ Do not eat 
too much or too little; it makes a differ- 
ence. If you weigh 150 pounds in ordi- 
nary dress, you should take about 2000 
calories of food a day, of which 200 
should be proteids (or tissue builders), 
450 fats and 1350 carbohydrates. Com- 
pute each meal and report to your phy- 
sician daily.” This is probably the first 
attempt ever made to place the menu of a 
large institution upon an exact basis for 
the purpose of controlling nutritive proc- 
esses; and the promoters claim that, for 
two years, it has proven successful at this 
vegetarian sanitarium in the treatment 
of abnormal digestions. The composition 
of every dish is accurately determined, 
and after this analysis the recipe is not 
deviated from in the slightest. Indeed, 
the kitchen is organized as a chemical 


laboratory and run by exact laboratory 
methods. Finally, the food is weighed on 
delicate balances, just before it is served 
in portions or fractions of portions. Pa- 
tients choose what they will from the 
list of dishes and assure themselves by 
adding the totals that they are eating 
neither too much nor too little. The diet 
tables and diet lists are published in a 
pamphlet and will be mailed to any phy- 
sician interested in diet reform. 


Tea as a beverage is found by experi- 
ment to inerease the difficulty of digest- 
ing meat and similar foods if taken with 
them, but has no effect upon the starches 
and sugars. Sandwiches and cake served 
with tea are, then, the “correct thing” 
dietetically, another evidence that the 
normal palate usually selects the best 
combinations. 


Remember, that while the food supply 
of the American people has been much 
improved as a result of the national 
and state pure food laws, flavoring ex- 
tracts are still unreliable, many of them, 
and so are bottled drinks. Choose a 
good, proven brand of flavoring extract 
and insist upon having it. Wood al- 
eohol—think of it!—is still found, now 
and then, in an extract. There are hon- 
est brands if we will only look them up. 
In many states the food laws are not 
broad enough to cover “soft” drinks. 
A government analyst claims that over 
one hundred common soda-fountain 
drinks contain cocaine. Children are by 
far the largest consumers of these highly 
colored drinks, and parents should real- 
ize the double risk they are running in 
fostering the “soda-fountain habit.” 


Coffee, minus its harmful eaffeine, is 
now available in Germany. Ether dis- 
solves practically all of the caffeine in 
finely pulverized coffee, but from the 
whole bean it dissolves only about one- 
fiftieth. The difficulty is in making the 
solvent ether penetrate the bean. The 
German method is, in general, as follows: 
The raw eoffee passes through cleaning 
machines, which remove shells and other 
impurities. Thence it passes through a 
preparation chamber and a battery of six 
tanks, each containing a slow moving 
eurrent of the solvent, which gradually 
extracts the caffeine. After the extrae- 
tion is complete the coffee is submitted 
to a process which, like the preparatory 
one, is guarded as a trade secret. After 
the roasting, little if any difference in 
flavor can be detected, it is claimed. 
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Appetizers for Summer 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


Clam cocktails and oysters on the half 
shell, which, during the winter months, 
serve as a fillip to a course dinner or 
luncheon, give way to more delicate ap- 
petizers in hot weather. A mere taste of 
some cold, delicious fruit daintily served 
is the most appropriate beginning to a 
summer meal. Next to this come can- 
apés, the tiniest imaginable taste of 
something savory. They may be made of 
anything that can be utilized for a sand- 
wich filling and served hot or cold. If 
fruit is chosen, remember half the quan- 
tity one serves for dessert is abundance. 
The very name appetizer suggests not 
sufficient food to satisfy, merely enough 
to make one hungrier. 

Grapefruit or Pineapple Cup 

When large oranges are not to be 
obtained, use grapefruit, lemons or the 
smallest pineapples eut into cups. Slice 
off the stem end of the lemon and utilize 
it for a lid. The easiest method for 
emptying the shell is to press out the 
juice on a cup-shaped lemon squeezer. 
With part of this juice make a plain 
lemon jelly. Do not sweeten it too lib- 
erally and tint it with leaf green color- 
ing. Cut into small cubes and mix with 
stoned cherries, raspberries or pineapple. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar. Fill the 
lemon cup, bore two holes in the lid, stick 
in a couple of soda water straws for a 
suggestion of a handle and set on a small 
plate with a doily underneath. 

Pineapples cut in cubes and served in 
their own shells are the most sightly of 
appetizers. You may judge of the ripe- 
ness of a pineapple by trying if the 
spines can be easily plucked from the 
crown. Small strawberry pines are the 
best for this purpose; sometimes they are 
so small that one can be used for a eup; 
the largest of them makes two cups. 
Serub the fruit thoroughly with a vege- 
table brush in cold water, then slice it 
and trim at each end so it will set level 
on a plate. Slice with a sharp, silver 
knife and scoop out the pulp with a 
spoon. Cut it in fine cubes, rejecting the 
tough core. Drain off the juice, add 
enough lemon juice to make it pleasantly 
acid and make into jelly. Fill the pine- 
apple cup with jelly cubes, morsels of 
pineapple, strawberries or any fruit 
which is in season. Garnish a plate with 


the green spines of the pineapple and 
serve perfectly chilled. 


Orange Cups 


While oranges are still in the market, 
they may be served in very attractive 
form by utilizing the skin as a eup to 
hold the fruit. Large, thiek-skinned or- 
anges, the variety that retails for about 
sixty cents a dozen, are the best to use 
as cups. Take a thin slice from each 
end to make them set firmly on a plate. 
Then eut the orange cleanly in two, and 
with an orange spoon lift out each section 
of fruit, leaving nothing in the shell 
except the pith, which ean be easily re- 
moved with one of the curved, sharp 
knives used to scoop out grapefruit. 
Put the shells and fruit in the refrig- 
erator until required. Drain the juice 
from the orange section and to it add a 
small quantity of soaked gelatine and 
sugar enough to sweeten it, then pour 
into a square tin where the jelly will not 
be more than half an inch thick and set 
on the ice to mold. When ready to 
serve, sprinkle the orange sections with 
powdered sugar, add the jelly cut into 
half-inch eubes and with this fill each 
shell, heaping it high in the center. You 
can serve any summer fruit in this style, 
making a jelly from the orange juice as 
suggested and adding to it, before you 
fill the shells, strawberries or red rasp- 
berries, sliced bananas or large cherries 
and a few orange sections. Sprinkle the 
fruit with powdered sugar, but handle 
earefully, as the beauty of this dish, as 
well as its delicious flavor, depends on 
the fruit being kept perfectly whole with 
a transparent cube of jelly showing here 
and there. 


Fruit Appetizers 


Other methods of serving fruit appe- 
tizers are to heap berries sprinkled with 
powdered sugar into crisp timbale shells 
or lay them with their hulls left on in 
a ring around a cone of powdered sugar, 
which can be molded into shape in a 
sherry glass. Later in the season, when 
small musk melons appear in the market, 
they may be served as appetizers by 
cutting the shell into a basket with part 
of the rind left as a handle. Scoop out 
the pulp, breaking it as slightly as pos- 
sible. Add to the meat from four small 
melons, four tablespoons of sherry, two 
sliced bananas, one cup of red raspber- 
ries and a quarter of a cup of powdered 
sugar. Heap this mixture in the melon 
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baskets and serve on small plates with 
a garnish of grape leaves. 
Canapés 

Reserve canapés for cool weather din- 
ners and let the relish they offer be 
something which will not reappear in 
any other course of the meal. Use for 
the foundation bread that is two days 
old. It may be toasted or fried crouton 
fashion, though the nicest possible way 
is to butter it lightly, then set it in a 
hot oven to brown delicately. Cut the 
bread oblong, diamond shaped, in rounds 
or with a cutter that has a fluted edge. 
While the toast is quite hot, spread with 
the prepared mixture and serve on a small 
plate with sprigs of watercress or points 
of lemon as a garnish. Still another way 
is to eut the bread into delicate fingers, 
pile it log-cabin fashion and garnish 
the center with a stuffed olive. For 
cheese canapés, sprinkle the toast thickly 
with grated cheese well seasoned with 
salt and paprika. Set in a hot oven till 
the cheese melts and serve immediately. 


Sardine Canapés 


For sardine canapés, toast lightly dia- 
mond-shaped slices of stale bread and 
spread with a sardine mixture made as 
follows: Skin ard bone six fine sardines, 
put them in a bowl and rub to a paste 
with a silver spoon. Add two table- 
spoons of lemon juice, a few drops of 
Worcestershire sauce, a dash of paprika, 
two teaspoons of chopped parsley and 
four tablespoons of creamed butter. 
Garnish with a border of whites of hard- 
cooked eggs, finely chopped, and on top 
seatter shredded olives. 


Lobster Canapé 

A sightly and delicious canapé is one 
covered with a lobster mixture. Shape 
the bread with a fluted cutter and toast 
it. Chop one cup of lobster meat, season 
with salt, paprika and lemon juice. Then 
moisten with a thick white sauce. Spread 
this mixture, rounding it slightly like a 
meringue on the bread, cover with creamed 
butter into which a small portion of white 
of egg has been worked, sprinkle with 
grated cheese and brown delicately in 
the oven. The meat of crabs or shrimps 
may be used, if preferred, instead of lob- 
ster. 

Almost anything that is tasty may be 
utilized for a canapé mixture, the eas- 
iest way to use it being to make what a 
chef calls a flavored butter. The butter 
is creamed as for cake, then into it is 
rubbed whatever flavor is desired. The 
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butter can be prepared twenty-four hours 
before it is needed, beaten until per- 
fectly smooth, then packed and left in a 
jar to blend. Cover it closely and set 
in the refrigerator to be used when re- 
quired. Among the condiments which go 
to make savory butter are anchovies, 
either the paste or the canned fish, caviare, 
salmon, horseradish, watercress or an in- 
termingling of chopped olives and pickles. 
Always add an attractive morsel of gar- 
nish—parsley, watercress, a gherkin cut 
fan shape, a radish tulip, stuffed olives 
or hard-cooked eggs. The enjoyment of 
a meal depends almost as much on the 
appearance of a dish as on its flavor, and 
the savory appetizer may easily be made 
a tempting beginning to a dinner or lun- 
cheon. 


Old Favorites Improved 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Chops with Cucumber 


Dust the chops with salt and pepper, 
roll in egg, then in fine bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat for five minutes. Put 
them on a hot platter and surround with 
slices of cucumber which have been 
dredged in well-seasoned flour and also 
fried in the deep fat. The slices should 
be cut lengthwise, one-half an inch thick, 
and they should be soaked in ice water 
for twenty minutes before drying and 
cooking. A horseradish sauce adds to 
this dish. The horseradish should be 
soaked in vinegar and about two table- 
spoons added to one and one-half cups 
of drawn butter sauce. If possible cut 
the horseradish root in sliver-like strips, 
which will curl if cut fine enough and 
garnish the chops with them. This 
makes a very pretty company luncheon 
dish. 

Chicken en Casserole 


Take for a family of six or eight, 
two tender young chickens—broilers— 
elean them and then fry them in butter 
until lightly browned all over. Then put 
them in the casserole with backs up. 
Add two or three slices of bacon, baked 
until dry and eut into dice, one-half 
an onion, also eut into dice, onehalf 
teaspoon of salt and one-half teaspoon of 
paprika. Just cover the chickens with 
boiling water, put on cover of casserole 
and put in a hot oven for about three- 
quarters of an hour. The last ten min- 
utes remove cover, turn chickens on their 
backs, spread a little butter on the breasts 
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and let them brown. Remove to a hot 
platter, add one teaspoon of flour, wet 
in cold water, to the gravy in casserole, 
let cook for a few moments, add one 
tablespoon of sherry, if liked, and strain 
around the chicken. There should be 
about a cupful of the gravy. If a thin 
gravy is preferred, leave out the flour, 
although this amount scarcely thickens, 
but merely gives body to the gravy. If 
pessible to procure fresh mushrooms, 
one-half a pound eut in small pieces may 
be put in the casserole to cook for about 
fifteen minutes; to make the dish most 
attractive add during the last half hour a 
eup of tiny potato balls cut from new 
potatoes. 


Beefsteak Roast 


This is a good dinner meat for warm 
weather when one has but little desire 
for leftovers. Have a short club steak 
eut three or four inches thick, according 
to size of family. Sear it all over, 
guickly, in a very hot spider, in just 
enough butter to prevent its sticking, 
then put it in a small dripping pan and 
spread with bacon fat or any good drip- 
ping, dust with salt and pepper and 
bake in very hot oven just half an hour. 
Add one tablespoon of flour to gravy 
in pan, let brown and then add one cup of 
boiling water; when boiling add one-half 
eup of currant jelly, strain and serve 
very hot. If preferred, two tablespoons 
of horseradish may be used instead of 
the jelly and the result be quite as good. 
Or the beef may be served with its own 
juice, which should run plenteously when 
eut, and instead of a made gravy from 
the pan serve the following: 


Bearnaise Sauce 


Beat two egg yolks slightly, add one 
tablespoon of cold water and one table- 
spoon of butter. Cook in a double boiler 
for a moment, then add three tablespoons 
of butter, one at a time, one-eighth tea- 
spoon of salt, same of paprika, one of 
minced parsley and one tablespoon of 
horseradish. If preferred, the horse- 
radish may be omitted and tarragon vine- 
gar used instead. Tarragon vinegar gives 
a fine flavor to the’sauce. This should be 
put in a small warm dish and passed 
after the meat is served, and it should be 
served as soon as it is made. 

For a breakfast dish on a hot morning 
try codfish cooked as follows: 


Codfish Fluff Balls. 


Take the codfish fluff which comes tn 
boxes all fluffed so fine that the very 


look of it is attractive. To two cups of 
raw potatoes add one cup of the codfish 
fluff. Boil the potatoes until tender the 
night before, if you like; drain, dry and 
mash while hot. In the morning add the 
codfish, one tablespoon of melted butter, 
a very little pepper and when ready to 
fry them add one egg beaten separately. 
Form into small balls with two spoons 
and drop into hot fat. When light brown, 
drain on soft paper and serve. Any left- 
overs may be reheated in a very hot oven 
and will be quite as good as new. 

While tomatoes are fresh and cheap 
and good, try the following, to serve with 
lamb or beef: 


Fried Tomatoes with Green Peppers 

Put in a sauté pan one tablespoon of 
butter; when hot turn in one-half of a 
green pepper minced fine together with 
one tablespoon of onion. When cooked 
tender put them on a hot dish; put a little 
more butter in the pan and sauté thick 
slices of tomato salted slightly and rolled 
in corn meal or crumbs. Fry on both 
sides and place on a serving dish. Cover 
with butter, put under the fire for a mo- 
ment or in a hot oven and serve with 
the pepper and onion dice as a garnish. 


Melon Salad 


Cut the meaty inside of a ripe cazta- 
loupe in cubes, dust slightly with salt, 
paprika and cinnamon. Put this in a 
jar next to the ice for several hours. 
Add a very little dissolved gelatine to 
about one-half a eup of whipped cream, 
and chili. When ready to serve, put a 
spoonful of the melon on a lettuce leaf, 
then a small spoonful of the whipped 
eream in the center and surround with a 
piping of mayonnaise made with lemon 
juice. The latter may be colored pink, 
which would look very pretty with the 
melon and cream. The cream should be 
slightly salted. 


Watermelon Salad 


Have eubes of watermelon ice cold, 
dust them with salt and mix them with 
earpels of orange or grape fruit or mal- 
aga grapes seeded and skinned. Serve 
on lettuce or in grapefruit or orange 
halves. Cover with a lemon mayonnaise. 


Cream Butrer until of spreading con- 
sistency, with finely chopped onion and 
a little horseradish and spread on thin 
slices of brown bread for a tasty sand- 
wich, much liked by men. P. 
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Living on a Little 
By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


X---Little Luncheons 


One spring morning, after three weeks 
of close economy, the bank on the kitchen 
mantel was opened and the sisters re- 
ceived the reward of their vigorous 
retrenchments. There were not only pen- 
nies there, but nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters, footing up to a respectable sum, 
sufficient to insure financial suecess in the 
luncheon ventures they were ready to un- 
dertake. 

“Here’s richness!” said Dolly. “T 
seem to hear spring chickens cackling— 
or don’t chickens cackle in the spring- 
time of their youth? Anyway, here are 
our luncheons ready and waiting.” 

“ And isn’t it comfortable to have the 
money ahead of us instead of having to 
make it up later on, when we have for- 
gotten all the joys of the occasion,” said 
Mrs Thorne complacently. “ One of the 
strangest, most mysterious things in life 
is the way money collects in that bank 
when I put in so little; I always find I 
have enough for extras.” 

“Naturally, if you wait long enough!” 

“Well, anyway, it’s there; that is the 
main thing. And now for our first lun- 
cheon. Let us begin with four people, 
two besides ourselves and have something 
simple, but nice; later on we will launch 
out and have more people.” 

This is the menu that they finally de- 
cided upon: 

Cream of spinach soup 
Strips of veal, breaded New potatoes 
Peas in crusts Tea 
Asparagus salad 
Strawberry ices Cakes 

The day before the luncheon when they 
went to market they found that aspara- 
gus had suddenly gone up in price, for 
no reason they could discover, so they 
had to alter their plans somewhat; they 
decided on green peppers filled with cooked 
string beans and French dressing, with 
one little white cream cheese ball on top 
of each pepper. 

They laid the table with the same doi- 
lies they used daily and had on the fern 
dish as usual, but they stuck bright yel- 
low sprays of genesta all among the green, 
so that it Jooked festive and springlike. 
A bread-and-butter plate and a tumbler 
stood at the top of each pretty service 


plate, and a napkin at the side; one knife, 
a@ soup spoon and a spoon for tea lay at 
the right, and two forks at the left; a 
dessertspoon was placed across the top 
of the plate. 

On the sideboard was the tea tray, 
which was to be placed before Mrs Thorne 
after the main course was put on the 
table; the salad was there, also, with 
wafers; the glasses for the ice cream were 
in the kitchen, each one ready on a small 
plate. 

Before the guests came to the dining 
room Dolly filled the heated soup cups 
and put them on the service plates; she 
also put the veal, potatoes and peas on 
hot plates and stood these ready in the 
warming oven. After the soup was eaten 
she brought in the filled plates and put 
them on the sideboard and quickly ex- 
changed one of these for the plate and 
cup before each guest, so avoiding two 
trips around the table. When the second 
course was disposed of the tea tray was 
removed to the sideboard, and the teacups 
removed; then salad plates, already pre- 
pared, were exchanged for the soiled 
plates. After this course everything was 
taken off and the table ecrumbed, and then 
Dolly went to the kitehen and took the 
little pail of mousse out of the fireless 
stove, thanking her stars as she did so 
that she did not have to put her hands 
down into an ice cream freezer and chill 
them; it was no trouble to lift the one 
small pail out of the larger one and get 
at the cream. She filled the glasses, top- 
ping each with an especially fine straw- 
berry saved on purpose, and carried ther 
into the dining room; the cakes were 
ready on the sideboard, so this ended 
the serving of the meal. 

“That was not bad at all,” she said, 
after the two guests had gone home; “I 
did not mind waiting on the table a bit. 
You noticed, I trust, that I left the room 
only twice, onee for the meat and things 
with it, and once for the dessert, and no 
one seemed to pay any attention.” 

“You did beautifully. You had the 
‘noiseless tread’ the perfect maid is 
supposed to possess, but seldom does, in 
real life. Really, if one has everything 
ready on the sideboard and in the oven, 
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nothing is simpler to manage than a little 
luncheon. Especially now that the tea 
is frequently served with the main course 
instead of coffee at the end, as it always 
used to be, there is not nearly so much 
getting up and down. Next time we will 
have just about this same sort of meal 
with two more guests than today. I do 
hope asparagus will go down by that 
time, for it does make such a good com- 
pany salad.” 

“A little voice within me tells me that 
it will,” said Dolly comfortably. 

The second luncheon came a week after 
the first one, with this bill of fare: 


Strawberries 
Cream of beet soup 
Salmon cutlets Creamed peas New 
potatoes Tea 
Asparagus salad with mayonnaise 
Cafe parfait 


“Tell me why you have fish for your 
main course instead of meat” Dolly in- 
quired as she examined the menu. “I 
thought you just had to have meat.” 

“Oh, I do not feel obliged to follow 
the regular conventions at an informal 
luncheon; then, too, salmon is such a 
substantial fish that it is different from 
other kinds, and makes a nice change in 
the spring; one does not eare for very 
keavy dishes then. One ean will make 
enough cutlets and save us a lot of money, 

” 

This time the table was laid exactly 
as before, except that white flowers were 
used in the dish among the ferns, making 
an exceedingly fresh-looking centerpiece. 
On each service plate stood a smaller one 
holding a paper doily, with a circle of 
large strawberries laid carefully around, 
the green hulls turned in; in the middle 
lay a little heap of powdered sugar. 
Above each plate was a finger bowl, which 
remained on the table all through the 
meal. In changing the plates after the 
strawberry course, Dolly merely took off 
the upper one and placed the soup cup 
on the one below; afterwards she brought 
in the hot plates, filled, and exchanged 
them as in the earlier luncheon; the 
salad also was on its own plates, so that 
again she exchanged them, this time with- 
out leaving the room; last came the par- 
fait, in glasses as before. 

The third meal was a trifle more elabo- 
rate than the other two, or at least it 
gave more of an impression of elabo- 
rateness; but, after all, it was only the 
extra hot course which gave it that effect. 
The menu was as follows: 


Bouitlon with whipped cream 
Creamed fish in ramekins 
Chicken croquettes Small string beans 


Potatoes Tea 
Cherry salad 
Vanilla mousse with strawberries 


The bouillon was made the day before 
the luncheon out of odds and ends of 
meat and a good soup bone; it was clear, 
but colored an extra brown with a dash 
of kitcken bouquet; the cold whipped 
cream on the hot soup was especially 
good. The fish was merely a half pound 
of plain fresh cod, also cooked the day 
before, then creamed and baked with 
crumbs in little individual dishes just 
before the luncheon. The croquettes were 
made of canned chicken of reliable brand; 
Dolly found that after the chicken had 
been exposed to the air for an hour be- 
fore it was touched, then cut up and 
mixed with a nice white sauce and well — 
seasoned it did just as well as a fresh 
fowl would have done, at half the price. 
The paste for these croquettes was mixed 
a day in advance, with the other dishes, 
and then early the next morning the ecut- 
lets were molded, left to dry, and. fried 
just before the meal. 

For the salad, Mary bought a pound of 
California cherries and stoned them; in 
place of each pit she pressed a bit of 
nut and laid them, when finished, on a 
bed of lettuce; this was ready on the 
sideboard of course, and just before serv- 
ing French dressing was poured over all: 

For this luncheon the table was made 
especially pretty, for the milkman had a 
small son who, for twenty-five cents, gatn- 
ered and sent in a quantity of wood vio- 
lets tied up in bunches; of course they 
had no odor, but their color was as lovely 
as the English violets of the florist; they 
were arranged in a flat mass in a green 
straw basket, with natural leaves all 
round the edge, and the effect was really 
lovely. 

“Now, that is the last entertaining we 
do this year,” said Mrs Thorne the morn- 
ing after the third luncheon. “Now as 
to our accounts; I put everything down 
in my book as we went along, so I can 
tell exactly where we stand. 

“ For the first one I bought a trifle more 
spinach for dinner the night before than 
I actually needed and saved out a little; 
this, with a pint of milk, made the cream 
soup for the next day—four rather small 
cupfuls. The veal was only three quar- 
ters of a pound; I had it cut thick and 
pounded it to make sure it was tender, 
then cut it into strips, breaded them—not 
twice, as usual, but four times, letting 
them dry well after the first two times.” 

“ Whatever did you do that for?” 

“That is the way Germans cook veal, 
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and no one does it as well; didn’t you 
notice that delicious, crisp, erumby coat- 
ing the strips had?” 

“Of course, only I’d never thought 
what made it.” 

“Then the peppers, string beans and 
cream cheese were altogether eighteen 
cents. The cream for the mousse was only 
half a pint, and the strawberries really 
cost only five cents out of the bank, for I 
kept out half the box, you remember, and 
had them in a shorteake for dinner that 
night. The almonds were a whole pound, 
but as I divided them they made enough 
for the three luncheons. The first lun- 
cheon cost me just about a dollar, count- 
ing only a third of the almonds to a meal; 
that ineluded a guess at the butter and 
flour and bread used, too.” 

“Well, it’s wonderful! And now the 
second one; that was more, I am sure.” 

“You are right; it was, and all owing 
to that reckless salad; we really ought 
never to buy asparagus, it is so expen- 
sive. Then we had two more people 
here, too, and that also brought up the 
price of the luncheon. Let me see. The 
beet soup was made of left-over beets as 
before, and a pint and a half of milk; 
the salmon, you remember, was canned; 
peas—half a can, the rest used for din- 
ner mixed with chopped carrots; then 
the dessert; for that I used half a pint 
of cream and part of the coffee left from 
breakfast to flavor it. This luncheon, 
with my margin for staples as before, 
eost a dollar and thirty cents.” 

“ And the last one?” 

“That was a little less; a aollar and 
a quarter only. We could really go on 
giving parties at this rate about once a 
month, and if you were going to live with 
me I certainly would have them often, 
they are such fun. 

Later on Dolly quietly set to work on 
her own account and after writing down 
the heading in her book: “ Luncheons for 
six people for about a dollar and a 
quarter per luncheon,” she first copied 
carefully the three luncheons they had 
just had and then with much study of 
seasonable foods and probable prices she 
added these: 


SUMMER 
Cream of corn soup 
Chops Potatoes String beans Iced tea 
Lettuce and nut salad with French dressing 
Ginger ice 
SUMMER 
Cubes of watermelon in glasses 
Crabs Potatoes Stewed cucumbers 
Tomato salad 
Raspberry ice Sponge cake 
Iced coffee 


AUTUMN 
Little melons, Rateed 
Tomato b 
Strips of veal Creamed A Spiced 
peaches Coffee 
Salad of red peppers filled with cauliflower 
and mayonnaise 
Peche Melba 
AUTUMN 
Cream of lima beans 
Fillets of fish fried in crumbs’ Potato 
lis Stuffed tomatoes 
Lettuce and white grape salad 
Frozen peaches 
Coffee 
WINTER 


Clam soup 
Creamed chicken Sweet potato puff 
Peas Tea 
Celery and nut salad with mayonnaise 
Little cakes filled with ice cream 


WINTER 
Bouillon 
Fried oysters with sauce tartare French 
fried potatoes Creamed celery au 
gratin 


Banana and peanut salad 
Chocolate mousse 
Coffee 
“There,” she said ecompiacently. 
“ Those will help me out for a whole year 
and more, and when they are all used 
up I shall have learned enough to make 
a second set, which will be a lot better.” 
(To be continued) 


Emergency Desserts 
By Mrs E. G. S. 


I am my own cook, and subject to 
frequent and prolonged interruptions at 
any time during the day. Inevitably I 
often find myself facing dinner a half 
hour away and no dessert in sight. This 
forces me to quick action, and I have 
found it a help to keep hanging in the 
kitehen a list of desserts requiring the 
shortest possible time for preparation. 

First on this list is plain junket, which 
ean be made in ten minutes and set cool- 
ing in a pan of cold water in a shaded 
open window. Try grating crystallized 
ginger on top of each mold. Serve with 
eake and fruit. 

Second on the list I place rice; there 
are so many simple ways of preparing it 
besides serving it plain with cream and 
sugar. A handful of desiceated or fresh 
grated cocoanut put in when the rice be- 
gins to boil, is a delicious addition for 
those who like the cocoanut flavor. An- 
other agreeable variation is lemon rice. 
Lemon Rice 

Into a sauce-pan put a cup and a half 
of water and half the peel of a lemon, cut 
in tiny shreds. When it boils, add one- 
half cup of sugar and let it boil gently 
till it is a thin syrup. Then add the 
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lemon pulp cut in little bits. Let it boil 
up sharply a few minutes, then set back 
where it will keep warm. Pour over rice 
when served. 

Again, plain boiled rice may be ar- 
ranged in mounds or thick rings in deep 
saucers. The mounds may be surrounded 
or covered with sliced peaches, juicy, well- 
flavored pears, sliced bananas, dates 
stoned and cut in halves, fresh berries, 
or even nice prunes halved and stoned 
after cooking. The rice rings may be 
filled with the same fruits or with orange 
marmalade, apple ginger or any nice 
jelly; all the above to be served with 
eream and sugar. 

If you happen to have on hand suffi- 
cient cold boiled rice, it can be mashed 
with a fork in a little hot milk and covered 
closely on baek of stove or in slow oven 
fifteen minutes. It may then be used as 
if freshly cooked. 

Next on the emergency list is stale 
eake. If you have enough, cut three-inch 
squares from a loaf, heat between tins 
closely covered in the oven, and serve 
with any gocd pudding sauce, adapting 
the sauce to the sort of cake used. If 
the cake has been baked in little tins, 
all the better. The plain, light cakes call 
for liquid or semi-liquid sauce, the white 
fruit eakes and the dark cakes are better 
with creamy or hard sauces. Whipped 
cream lightly sweetened and flavored is 
good with nearly all cakes or puddings, 
including hot gingerbread. 


Pudding Sauce 


I have a standard foundation for a 
hot sauce for emergencies which is quickly 
made and can be turned easily into lemon, 
orange, strawberry, jelly, chocolate or 
cream sauce simply by the addition of 
those fruits or flavors to the taste. It 
is made with a cup of boiling water, a 
half cup of sugar, a tiny pinch of salt 
and a small lump of butter. It is thick- 
ened with about a teaspoon of corn- 
starch wet up smoothly with cold water. 
Boil at least ten minutes. Then add fruit 
or jelly and set back to keep hot. But 
add flavoring only shortly before serv- 
ing. 
Another way of using stale cake is 
to eut three-ineh squares about an inch 
thick. Spread half the squares with 
sliced fresh fruits, or preserves, marma- 
lades, or stiff jellies; cover each with 
one of the remaining squares and top 
each with a generous mound of sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream. Or, the 
squares may be hollowed with a spoon, 


the hole filled with fresh or canned fruit, 
or suitable preserves and completed with 
whipped cream as before. 

Dates cut fine and mixed with cake 
crumbs and lemon juice make a good 
filling. If cream be lacking, prepare 
the three-inch squares with the fruit 
or marmalade and cover thickly with 
white of egg and sugar beaten very 
stiff, as for lemon pie frosting. Place 
in buttered dripping pan, at least one 
inch apart, and brown lightly on the 
grate in a quick oven. 

I have even used part of a freshly 
baked lot of little cakes to serve as 
puddings; and in one ease of stringent 
necessity, with the breadknife heated in 
boiling water, blocks were eut from = 
warm loaf of inexpensive cake without 
injuring it in the least. 

Any of these preparations of cake can 
also be made by using stale bread, with- 
out crust, soaked in a sweetened custard 
and browned lightly. Add the fruit or 
preserve, cover with the white of egg and 
sugar as before and brown in oven. 

When making pies, roll out and bake 
several pie shells more than you imme- 
diately need. They will keep several days 
and are great time savers when you wish 
to make lemon or chocolate pie or an 
open fruit tart piled with whipped cream. 


Fruit Shortcakes 


Last on my list are the fruit short- 
cakes. The best and surest recipe I have 
found, which serves two people, is as fol- 
lows: One cup of flour, two level table- 
spoons of shortening, one-half level table- 
spoon of sugar, one-quarter teaspoon of 
salt, three level teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Rub together with tips of fingers, 
and add enough water to make a batter 
which spreads easily with the spoon on 
bottom of tin about six inches by twelve. 
It must be baked in a hot oven. Two 
favorite varieties in our family are or- 
ange and peach. I have never had a 
failure with it if the conditions were ful- 
filled. 

And if your John wants the “name of 
this concoction,” give him a name with- 
out hesitation, the funnier the better; and~ 
if he is like my John and little John, the 
laugh which follows will at least aid di- 
gestion. 


An Emercency Satap of uttle green 
onions diced, finely shredde cabbage, 
sliced cucumbers and lettuce hearts, with 
Freneh dressing, has often been repeated 
successfully on our table. J. 8S. B. 
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Out of the Freezer 


Coffee Pudding 

An exceedingly pretty and toothsome 
sweet, which was served at a small lun- 
cheon, was made thus: Tie half a cup 
of ground coffee (the best obtainable) in 
a piece of muslin and put it, with a quart 
of very rich milk, in a double boiler, 
where it must simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Beat well six eggs with two tablespoons 
of flour and eight tablespoons of sugar. 
Remove the coffee and pour the hot milk 
over the eggs and sugar. Return to the 
fire and cook till it thickens, stirring 
carefully to prevent scorching. Cool, and 
fill little paper cases, pack in a close 
vessel and bury in ice and salt for two 
hours. When ready to serve, garnish 
with a spoonful of whipped cream on top 
of each. W. W. 


Mint Sherbet 


Bruise in a mortar a bunch of mint 
and add a pint of boiling water; let it 
steep for twenty minutes and then strain 
carefully. Boil the mint water with a 
eup of sugar for ten minutes, then re- 
move from the fire and add the juice of 
three oranges, a cup of pineapple juice 
and the milk from a cocoanut. Turn into 
a freezer, and when half frozen add the 
stiffly beaten whites of two eggs and a 
wineglass of green maraschino. T. R. 


Peach Ice 


Two dozen peaches, pared and sliced 
and covered with four cups of sugar. 
Then add enough water to make two 
quarts. Cook till it comes to a boil. 
Mash peaches through a coarse strainer. 
Cool, add the whites of three eggs well 
beaten and freeze. 


Orange Ice Cream 


Beat yolks of two eggs thoroughly and 
put in one pint of milk with sugar to 
taste. Put on the fire and stir till it 
thickens. When cold add one pint of 
cream and put in the freezer. When 
chilled add juice of three large oranges, 
one lemon and four drops of vanilla ex- 
tract. Freeze. M. 


Rice and Orange Pudding 


Take half a cup of rice, a quart of 
cold water, three oranges, a quart of 
milk, a pint of cream, two small cups 
of sugar and one-eighth of a teaspoon of 
salt. Wash the rice carefully, and put 
it on the fire, with the water in a sauce- 
pan. As soon as it begins to boil, pour 
off the water, and add the milk and grated 
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rind of the oranges. Cook for an hour 
in a- double boiler; then add the sugar, 
and cook half an hour longer. Remove 
from the fire, and after adding salt, set 
away to cool. When cold, add the juice 
of the oranges, and also the cream, 
whipped to a froth. Freeze the same 
as ice cream, and serve with iced orange 
sauce. A. H. 


White Frozen Plum Pudding 


Take one cup of sugar and one cup 
of water, cooked until it threads, then 
pour slowly over the whites of three 
eggs and beat until stiff; when this is 
beaten thoroughly and is cold add one 
pint of whipped cream, one teaspoon of 
vanilla, and one-half cup each of seeded 
raisins, currants, English walnuts, al- 
monds and eandied cherries. The cur- 
rants and raisins should be plumped in 
boiling water. Pour this mixtrre at once 
into a mold, cover with paraffin paper, 
put on the cover, seal with lard around 
the edge to prevent salt water from creep- 
ing in, pack in ice and rock salt, and 
leave it three or four hours to ripen; 
then remove from the mold, place it on 
a eut-glass round dish and garnish with 
anything you please. Serve with a sauce 
made of bananas as follows: Boil one 
eup of granulated sugar with two of 
water until it threads, pour this into the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs, add the 
mashed pulp of six ripe bananas and 
enough lemon juice to give flavor. This 
sauce may be used hot and passed after 
the plum pudding has been eut and 
served. It is nice served cold, but is 
better hot. A. H. 


Ice Cream from Condensed Milk 
Palatable ice cream and frozen des- 
serts may be made with condensed milk 
if sweet cream is not available, as we have 
proved to our satisfaction: Dissolve one- 
quarter of a cake of chocolate in two 
eups of milk, and cook until smooth. 
Add one ean of condensed milk, one ta- 
blespoon of vanilla and freeze. For a 
coffee flavor, to one ean of condensed 
milk add two cups of milk, and one cup 
of strong black coffee (the coffee must 
be very strong); flavor with a tablespoon 
of vanilla. For a peach ice cream use 
one can condensed milk, two cups of rich 
milk and one and one-half quarts of 
peaches, cut and put through a colander. 
Sweeten to taste and freeze. A. C. Y. 


Use summer savory, chopped fine to 
season the gravy served with veal cut- 
lets. It is a marked improvement. A. J. 
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Drinks that Clink 
By Virginia Lee and Others 


In preparing all iced beverages care 
must be exercised in every instance not 
to oversweeten the compound, a fatal 
mistake to which most amateurs are 
prone, and when fresh fruits are em- 
ployed to allow them to infuse with the 
sugar syrup, seasoning for at least an 
hour or two before using. Place them 
directly on the ice to chill and ripen, a 
process that greatly improves the strength 
and flavor of the brew. 


Ginger Ale Frappé 

Cut into odd, little spiral twists, the 
skin from three lemons, adding a pinch 
each of cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice and 
whole cloves, a large cup of granulated 
sugar, a cup of flaked pineapple, and 
two slicea oranges, allowing the fruit 
purée to stand in a cold place for at least 
three hours; then turn into a large stone 
pitcher, pouring in slowly three pints of 
ginger ale, and a half glass of blackberry 
juice from the cooked berries, serving 
while it effervesces in small chilled earth- 
enware mugs. 


Pineapple Cider Frappé 

Flake with a silver fork the pulp from 
a large ripe pineapple, adding a pint of 
sweet cider, one sliced cucumber, a quart 
of ripe blackberries, two cups of sugar 
and three thinly sliced lemons; place it 
on the ice to chill, as described in the 
other recipes; when ready to serve fold 
in a cup of Italian meringue and one 
quart of iced water; pour from a slender 
Bohemian glass tankard into stemmed 
goblets garnished with slices of frosted 
orange and accompanied by long-handled 
spoons, so that the fruit may be eaten. 


Currant Punch 

Wash thoroughly one quart of red cur- 
rants, adding half the quantity of red 
raspberries and pour over a pint of 
boiling water; now cover the fruit closely 
and when cold press through a sieve, 
stirring in a cup and a half of sugar, one 
tablespoon of white wine vinegar and 
the juice of one orange. Thoroughly 
ekill and serve in slender glasses half 
filled with shaved ice, adding to each 
portion a tiny sprig of fresh mint. 
Cocoanut Peach Cream 

Remove the milk from the interior of 
a large cocoanut and place where it will 
become very cold; meanwhile, press 


through a fruit sieve a quart of peaches 


that have been pared and cut into slices 
(reserve a few bits for garnishing) ; add 
to these a cup of confectioners’ sugar 
and place directly on the ice. At serving 
time add to the fruit a pinch of powdered 
cinnamon, one pint of stiffly whipped 
eream and sufficient iced milk to form 
two quarts. Serve from a high crystal 
pitcher in which has been placed a pint 
of cracked ice, dusting the top thickly 
with grated nutmeg, and garnishing with 
large ripe blackberries. 
Raspberry Mint 

To one quart of lemonade add one- 
half cup of raspberries and the leaves 
from a sprig of mint. Chill for two 
hours and serve in tall glasses, each of 
which is garnished with a floating sprig 
of mint. J. H. 
Ginger Ale Punch 

To the juice of two lemons add one 
cup of sugar and about one-half cup of 


mint leaves. Let stand for from two to 
three hours. Strain out the leaves, add 


‘a lump of ice and one bottle of ginger 


ale. Sprigs of mint in the punch bowl 
will garnish it. Cc 
Lemonade with Root Beer 

There are many variations of the old- 
time lemonade. A new and delightful 
change from plain lemonade consists in 
a combination of root beer, lemon juice 
and water. Try it and see if you do 
not agree with me. A. J. 


Ching-a-Ling 

Squeeze out and strain the juice of 
six large oranges. For every orange al- 
low four lumps of sugar. Bring to 
boil with one cup of water, simmer for 
five minutes without stirring, then set 
away until ice cold. Pour this on the 
orange juice, and flavor with three drops 
of essence of cloves for each orange and 
an equal amount of essence of pepper- 
mint. Fill tall thin glasses two-thirds 
with pounded ice and pour in the mix- 
ture, sticking a sprig of fresh mint, if 
you can obtain it, in each glass. This is 
a piquant and odd drink. L. R. 
Fruit Drink 

I find nothing suits my boys and 
proved so easy for me in the long run as 
fruit prepared in the following way (I 
elaim this recipe as original): The small 
fruits, aH of them, as they come in, may 
be used im the same way: Clean, wash 
and mash two quarts of red raspberries, 
two quarts red currants and one or two 
quarts of black raspberries or huckle- 
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berries. When the juice is all strained 
clear add two, three or more eups of 
sugar—the sweetening is purely a mat- 
ter of taste—the juice of four or five 
oranges, three lemons and the same of 
limes, if you can get them. If you put 
this in a stone jar in the refrigerator it 
will keep many days, and to make a de- 
licious drink you have only to take one 
or two cups of the juice, according to 
size of pitcher, add eracked ice and 
water, some slices of oranges, lemons, 
pineapple or any fruit you like, and in 
the top stick a bunch of peppermint, cut- 
ting the ends a little just before using. 
I hope other mothers may, through the 
coming hot days, take as much comfort 
from a jar of the foregoing recipe as we 
do. E. B. B. 


** Fireless ’’ Cooking 
By Linda Hull Larned 


The fireless cooker does not cook with- 
out heat, as perhaps its name impliez, but, 
takes advantage of a simple principle: 
When food or liquid has once reached the 
boiling point, if it can be kept very 
nearly at that temperature, the cooking 
will continue as well as if more heat 
were being expended to keep the food at 
the boiling point. In using a fireless 
cooker, the gas or oil or aleohol stove 
is used to furnish the first heat, then 
when the food is boiling hot it may be 
placed in the eooker, which is built es- 
paige to retain in the kettle all the 

eat which is already there. For some 
time manufacturers have been at work 
on designs especially adapted to the de- 
mands of the American housekeeper. In 
consequence there are a number of de- 
vices on the market which are giving 
good satisfaction. All of them are built 
of some nonconducting material, and the 
containers themselves have tightly fitting 
covers, as nearly air tight as possible; 
in faet, every precaution is taken to 
make them retain the heat in the con- 
tainers, for that is the secret of success. 

Those who like tripe may cook it suc- 
cessfully in the fireless cooker, as it re- 
quires long, slow cooking. 


Tripe Stew 

Wash the tripe well, about one pound 
of it, cut into strips, put it in the small 
kettle, barely cover with cold water and 
heat slowly. When boiling put it in the 
big kettle and then in the cooker and 
let cook five or six hours or more, if 


convenient. When the tripe is done put 
it upon a hot dish and add to one table- 
spoon of butter and two of flour, cooked 
together, one cup of the liquid, one-half 
cup of tomatoes, one slice of onion, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, and one-quarter 
teaspoon of paprika; strain over the hot 
tripe. One tablespoon of parsley and 
the same amount of cooked red or green 
peppers, minced fine, may be put over 
the tripe as an acceptable garnish. 


Veal Savory 

Cut two pounds of veal in small pieces 
and sauté slightly in bacon fat, in which 
a slice of onion, two of carrot and one 
tablespoon of parsley have been cooked 
and skimmed out. Put this meat into 
the small kettle, pour one cup of boiling 
water into the sauté pan, and strain it 
over the meat. When this is boiling put 
it into the large kettle of boiling water 
and put into the cooker. After six hours or 
less, take it out and put meat on a dish 
while you brown one tablespoon of but- 
ter with two of flour; add one teaspoon 
of curry if you like curry, or omit 
eurry and add one tablespoon of parsley. 
When this has boiled five minutes pour 
it over the meat and serve with a border 
of rice garnished with dice of pimentos. 
The rice may be steamed in the cooker, as 
well as some prunes, to eat with the meat 
as a relish and a pudding. 

A beef stew may be cooked in the same 
way. The method is the same, but a 
different gravy is used; boiled or mashed 
potatoes may take the place of the rice. 
The gravy should be made as follows: 
To the browned flour and butter add one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
Worcestershire sauce, one-half teaspoon 
of onion juice and a dash each of nutmeg 
and cayenne. 

To steam the prunes let them soak in 
very little water for several hours, then 
drain them out, saving the water for the 
sauce. Put the prunes in the cooker, 
sprinkle with lemon juice and pieces of 
lemon and steam about four hours or 
more. When ready to serve, add a very 
little sugar to the prune water, cook a 
few moments, and if to serve as a meat 
relish add a few drops of vinegar and 
pour over the prunes. 

Among the many vegetables that may 
be successfully cooked in the cooker are: 
Beets and String or Butter Beans 

Cover them with cold water, add salt 


and when boiling put in the cooker for 
at least four hours. 
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July Menus 
Hot Weather Meals of Little Cost 


How to Follow the Menus 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found below or among the Menu 
Recipes.] 


In the summer months, especially, it 
is difficult to follow any definite schedule 
in providing for the table. Most house- 
keepers are either limited by local mar- 
ket conditions or helped out by a vege- 
table and fruit garden, which makes any 
but an individual solution of the problem 


impossible. To these housekeepers, prob- 


ably by far the majority, the menus for 
the month may furnish suggestive dishes 
or methods of cookery, while order and 
combinations may be changed at will. 

Do not think of the menus as an in- 
flexible scheme, which must be literally 
followed, or else completely ignored. For 
instanee, in the first breakfast menu, a 
garden filled with the berries of the month 
will suggest their use with the morning 
cereal, while the city housekeeper, with 
a market ill supplied on that day, might 
find the bananas mentioned more practi- 
eal. The dinner for that day indicates 
a dearth of “garden truck,” therefore 
use this menu on the day when the mar- 
ket gardener disappoints you or it is 
raining too hard to pick the beans. “Is 
a meal (a dinner) of freshly picked corn 
and green peas, boiled potatoes, bread 
and butter, a green salad with cheese and 
a berry pie, for dessert, sufficient; or 
am I starving my family with an ill- 
balaneed abundance?” writes one house- 
keeper. 

No, indeed; the corn and peas, bread 
and eheese, are furnishing your family 
with a beefsteak equivalent, which will 
make the latter all the more appreciated 
when it’ does appear. 


Wednesday Thursday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Molded cereal with Plain omelet with 

top on 
m 
Baked cess Bread Coffee 
Toast Coffee LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Nasturtium salad* 
Graham rolls 
Iced Tea 
Sour cream cookies 
DINNER 
Veal savory 
Steamed rice 
Stewed prunes 
Bread pudding 


Boiled string beans 
Graham bread 
Cream cheese 

Berries Cake 


DINNER 


Baked fish* 
ng beans with 
boiled dressing 
Pinks* 
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Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
t ilk 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Ripe tomato pie 
Cold caramel custards 
Sour milk cake 


DINNER 


Vegetable roast 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 
Berry shortcake 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 

Cereal with top milk 
Plain rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped quahaugs 
Tomatoes with French 
dressing 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Pickled beef heart* 
Macaroni au gratin 
Peppered chard* 
Danish pudding* 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal with nuts and 
top milk 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg 
Steak 


Peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Raspberry and cur- 
rant shortcake 
Iced tea 
SUPPER 
Sliced beef heart 
Graham bread 
Chocolate cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 

Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Green ceas with 

boilec dressing 

Pct cheese 

Iced cocoa 

DINNER 
Lamb en casserole 
with vegetables 
Stewed cucumbers* 
Berries with top milk 
Cookies 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top milk 
Creamed crouton 
toast 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Nasturtium salad 
Sweet corn 
Berries Sponge cake 


DINNER 
Cottage pie 
Green peppers with 
tomato sauce 
Pinks 


‘Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Plain rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPFR 
Tomato salad 


String beans 
Cucumbers 
Rhubarb marmalade 
Small cakes 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
String beans 
with boiled dressing 
Sliced roast beef 
Graham bread 
DINNER 
Beef stew with dump- 
lings* 


Fried tomatoes 
Summer squash 
Raspberry pie 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with bananas 
and top milk 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fried fish 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 


DINNER 


Fried lamb cakes 
Creamed potatoes 
Peppered chard 
Black raspberries 
Cake 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Creamed fish 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Browned hash 
Fruit tarts 
Iced chocolate 


DINNER 


Baked ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Radishes 
Corn starch pudding 
with fruit sauce 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Toast ffee 


94 
Berries 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
— 


DINNER 
Sliced ham 
String beans 
Sweet corn 
Tomatoes and cucum- 
bers with 
French dressing 
Plain ice cream with 
raspberries 
SUPPER 
Chopped ham _ sand- 
wiches 
Cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Ham omelet 

Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sweet corn pancakes 

Tomato salad 
ced tea 
Sour milk cookies 

DINNER 

Tripe stew 
Mashed 
Summer squash 

Berries p= top milk 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
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Creamed salt fish 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OBR SUPPER 
Potato balls* 


Cold ham 
Fruit shortcake 


DINNER 


Baked corn and beans 
Tomato salad 
Cheese balls 
Breadsticks 
Blackberry pie 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Scrambled eggs 
Rye rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Corn pancakes 
Cucumbers and 
radishes 
Blueberry dumplings 


DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg 
steak 
Mashed potato cakes 
Fried squash 


Rennet custard with 
chocolate sauce 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table . 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


The day scheduled for fish is commonly 
accepted as Friday, but for certain house- 
holds a change is suggested. In inland 
towns fresh fish are often received Thurs- 
day afternoon, and are at their best if 
served for dinner that same night. 

In using the uncooked raw vegetables 
do not neglect the thorough washing, to 
free them from germs and insect life. 

While cantaloupes are here serve them 
for a shorteake filling in combination 
with sour oranges. Dice the fruits and 
mix. It is a very good combination and 


quite worth the experiment. 


Another 


combination is ripe pineapple with the 
orange. Rich canned pineapple used for 
this purpose is a great sueeess. During 
the summer months many families prefer 
the dinner-in the middle of the day; in 
that ease, use the luncheon menu for 


supper. 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Boiled bloaters 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cold boiled ham 
Graham bread 


Tomatoes with may 


onnaise 
Cantaloupe 


DINNER 


Chops with cucumber 


Mashed potatoes 
Green peas 
Watermelon salad 
Breadsticks 


Bonbons Iced coffee 


BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 


Cereal with am 


Scrambled eggs. 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Codfish fluff balls 
Green peas. with 
mayonnaise 
Breadsticks 


Iced tea Cake 


DINNER 
Orange cups 


Chicken en casserole 


Potato puff 
String beans 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Grape patties 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with bananas 
and cream 
Rye rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Chicken — with 
croutons 


9% 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled finnan haddie 


Toas Coffee 
IN OR SUPPER 


Lamb souffle 
Green peas 
Melon salad 
Wafers Iced tea 
with mint 
DINNER 
Roast ribs of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Steamed summer 
squash 
Tomato salad 
Berry pie 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 

Cereal with cream 
Nut rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Cold roast beef 
Green corn pancakes 


Vegetable with «Blueberry dumplings 


mayonnaise 
Berries Cake 


DINNER 
Beefsteak roast 
Browned potatoes 

Sweet corn 
Tomato salad 
Chilled custards with 
grated maple sugar 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled smokeé 
salmon 
Blueberry muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Pineapple cups 
Cold meat pie 
Steamed rice 
Summer squash 

Radish and cress 
salad 

Wafers 

Iee cream with fruit 
sauce 


SUPPER 
Graham bread 
Pot cheese 
Fruit 
Pistachio cake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 


Toast offee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold meat pie 
Tomato salad 

Cheese balls 
Berry shortcake 
DINNER 
Broiled lamb steak 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Cucumbers “with cress 
Breadsticks 


Tru 
Bonbons Iced coffee 


DINNER 
Veal cutlets with 
tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Lettuce and radish 
salad 
Spanish cream 
Sponge cake 
Iced tea 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 


cream 
Toasted rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Escalloped potatoes 
and cheese 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Steamed clams with 
butter sauce 
Chops in chaud-froid 
sauce 
Green corn 
Cucumber and cress 
salad 
Berry pie 
Iced coffee 


Priday 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Vegetable salad 


Raspberries Rolls 
Iced cocoa Cookies 
DINNER 


Cream of corn sow 
Planked halibut 

Potatoes P 
Tomato salad 

Plain ice cream with 
chocolate sauce 
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Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Green pea salad with 
boiled dressing 
Pot cheese 
Blueberry muffins 
DINNER 
Boiled smoked beef 
tongue 
Currant jelly sauce 
Potatoes Green corn 
Lettuce with dressing 
Pineapple Bavarian 
cream 
Cake Iced tea 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 


Cereal with cream 


Plain omelet 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 
Fruit appetizer 
Chicken chaud- 
froid sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Cream cheese salad 
Wafers 
Caramel ice cream 
Iced coffee 
SUPPER 
Smuked tongue 
String beans with 
boiled 
Fruit ‘ake 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Bananas with break- 
fast bacon 
Toast Coffee 
‘LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Chicken stew with 
dumplings 
Tomatoes with 
French dressing 
Berries and milk 
Cookies 
DINNER 
Fruit appetizer 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Watercress with 
French’ dressing 
Wafers Cheese 
Iced tea 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Broiled smoked fish 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPIR 
Egg salad 
Blueberry muffins 
Iced cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes 
Creamed carrots and 


peas 
Cucumber a radish 
a 


Wafers 
Iced watermelon 
Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BRBAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Plain omelet 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Salmon salad 
Toasted rolls 
Berry shortcake 


DINNER 
Cold sliced lamb 
Potatoes Succotash 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 
Ginger cream 
Sponge cake 
Iced tea 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with bananas 
and cream 
Creamed salt fish 
Graham toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Vegetarian rice 
Tomatoes with 
French dressing 
Sour cream cake 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Veal en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Peas 
Green corn 
Cucumber and cress 


salad 
Wafers Cheese balls 
Fruit sherbet 
Cake 


Menu Recipes 


Stewed Cucumbers 


The seeret of making these palatable 
lies in cooking to just the rigbt point 
of tenderness, as well as in the season- 
ing of the sauce. They must still be 
crisp; they must not be flabby; and they 
must be watched. Serve them halved 
lengthwise on bits of toast the same shape, 
and if possible laid across the width of 


a long narrow dish. For the sauce, use 
one cup of the water in which they were 
boiled, thickened with one tablespoon 
each of flour and butter rubbed together; 
juice of half a lemon, with a sprinkling 
of grated peel, salt and pepper to taste, 
and a dash of cayenne or paprika. As 
a last touch add a half cup of cold cooked 
peas, which should merely heat in the 
sauce. Or, instead of peas, use one pi- 
mento shredded. Do not add this to 
the sauce, but lay in oblique strips across 
each cucumber half. In either case pour 
the sauce over a second only before 
—— that the toast may not be soaked. 


Ripe Tomato Pie 


Cook and season ripe tomatoes with 
salt, pepper, butter and sugar, if de- 
sired. Pour into a baking dish and cover 
with a good baking powder erust, the 
same as for chicken pie. Serve hot as a 
vegetable. E. A. L. 


Peppered Chard 


Boil, drain and chop the chard in the 
usual way, seasoning with salt and but- 
ter or olive oil. Chop fine one mild 
green or red pepper and simmer it for 
ten minutes in one cup of vinegar. Mix 
lightly with the hot chard, and you will 
have a rather tasteless dish transformed 
into an exceptionally appetizing one. 
If any is left it is good eold, as a salad. 
This combination of fresh pepper with 
vinegar is worth remembering in pre- 
paring other dishes of greens. R. F. D. 


Danish Pudding 


Beat the yolks of seven eggs, add one- 
fourth cup of sugar, then the whites of 
the eggs beaten until stiff. To this add 
one quart of hot milk. Melt two cups 
of brown sugar in an omelet pan. Be 
eareful not to burn it. When melted 
spread around sides of pan, then pour 
the hot custard into this, place the whole 
in a pan of hot water and bake until 
custard is done. Chill, turn out and 
serve with whipped cream. 8S. B. 


Nasturtium Salad 


Prepare freshly boiled potatoes as for 
an ordinary potato salad. Mix with 
them, in a bowl previously well rubbed 
with an onion, tender nasturtium seeds, 
little dice of cucumber, and shreds of 
sweet green peppers. Salt the whole 
well. Make a dressing of rich cream, 
salt, white pepper and lemon juice stirred 
in carefully ‘till the cream thickens suf- 
ficiently. Mix with the potatees and 
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place the salad on a platter garnished 
with nasturtium leaves and blossoms. 


Vegetable Roast 


Use one quart of beans before cook- 
ing. Boil the beans in the usual way 
without pork. Rub them through the 
colander; then cook enough rice so you 
will have one-third as much as you have 
beans. Salt beans and rice while cook- 
ing. Put one cup of peanuts through the 
meat chopper, also three good-sized on- 
ions, add one and one-half tablespoons of 
sage, and pepper to taste. Mix all thor- 
oughly with enough moisture to form into 
a loaf and bake one hour Turn out on 
a platter and serve hot. A. E. 


String Beans 


If you have any left-over string beans, 
drain them and put into a frying-pan 
with a tablespoon of butter. Add three 
slices of bacon, cut into little strips, 
sprinkle with a little salt and red pep- 
per and fry until the bacon is crisp. 
The beans will be greatly improved in 
flavor, and less like leftovers. E. B. 


Pinks 


Crush one pint of red raspberries and 
sprinkle lightly with sugar; when they 
have stood for an hour or more drain 
off half a cup of juice. Beat two table- 
spoons of butter to a cream, add one-half 
eup of sugar, the berry juice, one and 
one-half cups of flour sifted with one 
teaspoon of baking powder, and the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Bake 
in muffin-pans and serve for dessert 
with raspberry sauce. After draining 


the berries pour one eup of water on 
them and boil for five minutes; beat the 
yolks of the eggs very light with one 
eup of sugar, strain the boiling juice 
over them, nd stir over the teakettle un- 
til the sauce is as thick as cream. If any 
“ pinks ” are left, cover them thickly with 
a frosting made of confectioners’ sugar 
moistened with berry juice, and add them 
to the cake basket. R. D. 


Pickled Beef Heart 

Piekled beef heart makes a delicious 
and inexpensive change in the ordinary 
menu. Its preparation is extremely sim- 
ple, too. After the heart has been thor- 
oughly boiled in water, pour spiced boil- 
ing vinegar over it, and set away to cool. 
Later slice thin, and serve on a dish 
garnished with summer savory or pars- 
ley. A. J. 


Japanese Rice Salad 


Wash one-half cup of rice and cook 
in rapidly boiling water for twenty min- 
utes. Mix, in a large bowl, four table- 
spoons of olive oil, two tablespoons of 
vinegar, one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of pepper and one shake 
of tabasco sauce. Toss the rice after 
thorough draining with this dressing and 
add one-half a large onion or one 
small one or one tablespoon of chives, 
chopped fine. F. G. M. 


HOvusEKEEPERS will find help for tke 
canning season in a small volume, Can- 
ning and Preserving, by Mrs 8. T. Rorer. 
The chapter on putting up vegetables is 
especially valuable. Arnold and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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July: Introducing the Gas Range to the Novice 


Where do we light it? 

Hold the lighted match just above the perforations in each burner, then turn on 
the gas and it will quietly ignite. Do the same with every burner on the top of the 
stove, lighting them all until you are sure of their connections with the several valves. 
Traee out the pipes beneath the burners, so that you won’t hold a match over one burner 
while turning the valve controlling another. 

The tiny burner within a larger one is ealled the “ simmerer;” it has a separate 
valve to control it. You can use it alone or to reinforce the larger burner. Always 
use it alone when possible; it will mean a saving in gas. 

Never light a burner until you are ready to use it; matehes are cheaper than gas. 
So, even if you are to use the burner again almost immediately, turn it out and light 
when actually needed. 

Do you notice the yellow flame and whistling sound in the burner you just lighted? 
If a dish were placed over that burner, it would be blackened with a fine soot. The 
trouble is caused by air in the gas-pipe which is not mixed with the gas. The yellow 
flame is never so hot as the blue flame, but is caused by tiny particles of solid matter 
becoming red-hot and glowing. In this ease it is the carbon of the gas, which is thus 
heated to incandescence. Never let it eontinue burning thus; turn off the gas supply 
and relight. 

Next you will notice a small valve between the two oven valves. This always lights 
with a yellow flame and spreads out, so that, by turning the oven valves, they are lighted 
without a match. It is called the “ pilot.” 

Each time the oven is to be used, first open the door beneath the burners, then 
light the pilot as you did the top burners; turn on the oven valves and the burners 
will promptly light from the pilot. 

If they should not light instantly, there is no danger of any explosion so long as 
the oven door is open, but it is most important that gas be never confined in a small 
space. 
As soon as the burners are lighted turn off the pilot; it is only useful as a “ big 
match.” Again, if the burners should “ whistle,” turn off the gas supply and light 
again. 
om Five minutes before you get through with the oven turn off the gas; the oven will 
not cool in that length of time and gas may thus be saved. This is a safe thing to do 
with even the most delieate baking. 

Notice the perforations in the nickel facing of each valve. The gas-fitter regulated 
these and serewed them tight when he connected the range; but as they eontrol the 
amount of air which is mixed with the gas, you will need to know how to regulate them. 

When the gas burns quietly but with a yellow flame, it means that there is not 
the right amount of air mixed with the gas. Relighting will not remedy this. Unscrew 
the fastener and turn the perforated plate attached to each valve. Keep trying the 
burner until a blue, noiseless flame results, then fasten the screw. . 

This would seldom be necessary if gas were constant in quality, but even the best 
supply varies and, by this easy means of control, time and gas are conserved. 

Finally, you will wish to know how to care for your range. Keep it clean. 

After washing any part of the range dry quickly by lighting a burner, otherwise 
the stove may rust before it becomes dry. 
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Clean Market Day in Portland 


The Story of How a City’s Meat Markets Were Reformed 


By Lilian Tingle 


N VIEW of the fact that 

their city has gained a 
certain degree of promi- 
nence in connection with 
the cleaning up of mar- 
kets, the pure food com- 
mittee of the Oregon 
Consumers’ League in Portland were 
careful to observe the “ national visiting 
day ” proclaimed by Goop HousEKEEPING. 
The inspecting party of five were all 
members of the consumers’ league, and 
ineluded the chairman of the pure food 
committee, the present city market in- 
spector and a domestic science teacher 
who had formerly held that office and 
who still does some unofficial work in 
that connection. These three women had 
taken part in the former investigations, 
made two years ago, which resulted in 
the creation of the office of market in- 
spector and in the passing of new board 
of health rules and the other steps of 
progress, and they were, therefore, in a 
position to make just comparisons be- 
tween “then” and “now.” The official 
star of the market inspector was, of 
eourse, the “open sesame” to all doors, 
willing or unwilling. 

The time chosen was a wet, discourag- 
ing day; the sort of day when both people 
and things are likely to look their worst 
and enthusiasm, even in an automobile, 
suffers some dampening; but some ten or 
a dozen places—meat markets, groceries, 
creameries and bakeries were visited and 
thoroughly explored. While in transit 
between the different places the commit- 
tee listened to unofficial but extremely 
interesting reports from the market in- 
spector, and gained much valuable in- 
formation and advice. 

What has been accomplished 

It was decided, in the first place, to 
visit some of those markets which had 
been found most unsatisfactory two years 
ago. In every instance marked and 
often very expensive improvements had 
been made. Refrigerator show eases had 
taken the place of open counters piled 
with meat, exposed to the contamination 
of dust and careless handling; extra par- 


titions and means of ventilation had been 
introduced in formerly unspeakable back 
premises; running water and facilities 
for washing hands and utensils were to 
be found, instead of hot water brought 
in from a neighboring barber-shop “ when 
needed ;”” dark corners had been white- 
washed; refrigerators were no longer 
places to hurry out of from other rea- 
sons than that of temperature. Instead 
of being greeted with frowns and mutter- 
ings about “ interfering women,” the com- 
mittee was generally received with po- 
liteness and interest; and suggestions from 
the market inspector were not only re- 
spectfully listened to, but spontaneously 
invited. 

Of course things are still far from per- 
feet, even in the most reformed and am- 
bitious of these markets. Perfection is 
no trifle, and both marketmen and their 
employees are but human. Moreover, the 
average housekeeper is so indifferent in 
many matters that the dealer sees no rea- 
son why he should put himself to any 
extra trouble and expense. Many of the 
buildings, too, are quite unsuited to the 
business carried on in them. In one 
place, a large creamery, the cellar where 
milk and milk utensils were daily han- 
dled, was a model of all that a cellar should 
not be; but the proprietor was indignant, 
and even waxed abusive under criticism, 
stating violently that his business was too 
large to permit of stopping to “fuss” 
with such matters as cracked concrete, 
questionable drains, and possible (almost 
certain) rats, and piles of dust and old 
pasteboard bottlecaps souring in corners. 
It seems highly probable, however, that 
he has found or will find it necessary to 
change such things in the future. 

A large bakery was visited, most of the 
arrangements of which are now all that 
could be wished. This was in a new 
building; the former “cake room” had 
been a place to eure anyone of a liking 
for sweets. 

A visit to the home of certain peanut 
and popeorn stands revealed most in- 
sanitary surroundings, and suggested 


many possible dangers for children whose 
eareless or ignorant mothers permit in- 
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discriminate purchasing from street vend- 
ers of these and other “ goodies.” 

The visits made were sufficient to prove 
that much has been accomplished and 
very much more remains to be done. 
Also that progress or retrogression, both 
in matters of cleanliness and purity of 
supplies, rests almost entirely with the 
individual housekeeper who must real- 
ize her responsibilities and the need for 
education in matters of housekeeping 
which have passed beyond her own four 
walls, but which are of vital importance 
to her and hers. Any measure of reform 
must begin and end with the individual 
housekeeper. 

The housekeeper is responsible 

Portland’s city market inspector is an 
aetive and busy woman, with more work 
for every day than she knows how to 
aecomplish; but she says: “ There would 
be no need at all for me and my work 
if each woman im charge of a_house- 
hold had interest enough in its welfare 
to take time to learn how to go to mar- 
ket, and to go in person, making full 
use of her eyes, ears, nose and general 
intelligence, and showing real appreeia- 
tion of good or bad supplies and condi- 
tions.” 

This means more than ability to pick 
out the tenderest piece of meat, the fat- 
test chieken, and the freshest fruit and 
vegetables. It means a realization of dan- 
gers from dust, flies and refuse, and the 
taet to point it out without being con- 
demned as simply fussy by the ignorant 
or eareless. It means some study of food 
and food laws and dairy regulations, and 
probably some coneerted aetion to se- 
cure their improvement and enforeement, 
and a eonstant unselfish effort toward 
the edueation of publie sentiment in re- 
gard to these things. All this is ineluded 
in “learning how to go to market,” and 
every woman can do her share of it. 

Example is better than precept, so it 
may be of interest to tell something of 
what has been accomplished in Portland 
in the way of new regulations, together 
with some suggestions as to what re- 
mains to be done. 

City ordinances are necessary 

After the appointment of a market in- 
spector had been secured, the next thing 
was to work for new and definite ordi- 
nances in regard to the selling of food- 
stuffs in the eity. In the beginning a list 
of suggested requirements was drawn up 
by the committee of the domestic science 
school. This was modified and adopted 


by the board of health, and widely dis- 
tributed among housewives and dealers. 
The market inspeetor seeured the co-op- 
eration of the retail grocers’ association, 
the consumers’ league, and other organi- 
zations, and efforts were made through 
the press and by public meetings to 
arouse and educate publie opinion. 

One result has been the passing of a 
state pure food law in harmony with 
the federal pure food law; another, more 
recently, is the passing of a city ordi- 
nanee which, if enforced, will do still 
more to protect the food supply. 

This is deseribed as “an ordinanee to 
regulate the sanitary conditions within 
or surreunding markets, shops, creamer- 
ies, groceries or provision stores under 
whatever name, bakeries, confectionery 
stores and manufactories, restaurants, 
boarding houses, hotels, canneries, slangh- 
terhouses, places where oysters or other 
shellfish are prepared for food, and places 
where fowls are killed and prepared for 
sale or storage "—a title which indicates 
its comprehensive character. 

The provisions may be summarized as 
follows: 

Seetion 1. It shall be the duty of the 
market inspeetor te visit all such places 
described above, including vehicles of 
street hawkers, and to inspeet all provi- 
sions, and to perform all sueh duties as 
may be required by the board of health 
or mayor of the city. 

Section 2. Owners of places, as des- 
eribed above, must keep them, and all 
vehicles connected with them, in a pure 
and wholesome condition. 

Section 3. It shall be unlawful to 
keep any meat, game, fish, vegetables, 
fruit or other prepared foodstuffs in an 
open receptacle less than two feet above 
the floor. Smoked fish, cheese, cooked 
meats, figs, dates, dried fruits, olives, 
sauerkraut, mincemeat, lard, butter, but- 
terine, candy, crackers, cakes, bread, or 
any prepared food must not be exposed 
for sale unecovered—the covering to be of 
such character as will exclude dust and 
flies. All fruits, vegetables, meats and 
other foods must be kept in receptacles 
free from decayed matter of all kinds. 

Section 4. All dealers of milk or 
dairy foods shall keep in a book the 
name and residenee of every person from 
whom such foods are obtained; said book 
to be subject to inspection by board of 
health, deputy health officers or market 
inspector at all reasonable times. 

Section 5. With the exeeption of 
canned goods, no foods may be kept for 
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sale or prepared in a room in which a 
toilet is located, or in a room opening 
into a toilet room, unless there is out- 
side ventilation to such a place. 

Section 6. All food dealers shall main- 
tain in the part of the building occupied 
by them for business purposes at least 
one water faucet connected by pipes 
with the city waterworks. Sanitary lav- 
atory conveniences must be provided for 
the use of employees. 

Section 7. The baking of bread, cakes, 
pies, the manufacture of candy or the 
cooking of food for sale, must not be 
done in a cellar or basement, unless there 
is direct ventilation to the same. Any 
building occupied by street venders for 
the making of tamales, candy or other 
food shall be inspected and approved by 
the health department before a license is 
granted. A change of residence without 
notification to the board of health and 
their approval of such change, will be 
eause for revocation of license. 

Section 8. Places where food is 
eanned, cured or preserved shall be con- 
dueted in a clean and orderly manner. 
Persons canning, curing and preserving 
tainted, diseased or unwholesome foods 
or fruits from filthy boxes or other con- 
tainers, or using any chemical delete- 
rious to health, shall be guilty of violat- 
ing this ordinance. 

Section 9. Places, such as_ hotels, 
boarding houses or restaurants, where 
food is sold or served, cooked or raw, 
must be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition, and all persons employed in 
such places shall keep themselves and 
their clothing in a clean, sanitary and 
healthful condition. No person suffering 
from tuberculosis or any other commu- 
nicable disease shall be employed in or 
around such places where he or she may 
come in contact with the food served. 

Section 10. No unsound meat, fish, 
oysters, birds, fowls, vegetables, fruit, 
milk or other provisions, nor any part 
of any animal or fish that died by ac- 
cident or disease, shall be brought into 
the city of Portland or offered for sale. 

Section 11. No person shall keep 
chickens, ducks or other fowls in any 
cellar or basement underneath any place 
where foodstuffs are kept for sale; nor 
shall they be kept in any room where 
foodstuffs are kept, prepared or offered 
for sale. 

Slaughterhouses or places where fowls 
are killed and prepared for sale and 
cold storage shall be constructed with 
cement flooring, with properly trapped 
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sewer connections, and these connected 
with the sewer or cesspool; the said cess- 
pool shall be of proper construction to 
the gravel deposit, walled up, arched over 
and properly ventilated; and immediately 
after each killing the floor shall be 
washed thoroughly, and the place kept 
at all times in a clean and wholesome 
condition. 

Section 12. Metallic garbage cans, 
with close-fitting lids, are required for 
all places where food is kept or offered 
for sale, cooked or uncooked. No un- 
authorized person shall remove the cov- 
ers from these or extract the contents. 

Section 13. Notice shall be given by 
the inspector, or any health officer, to 
the person in charge of any market, ware- 
house, slaughterhouse, boat, cart, ete, 
found in unclean or unwholesome condi- 
tion; such must be put in a proper san- 
itary condition within twenty-four hours 
of the notification. 

If any unwholesome or deleterious 
meat, oysters, fish, birds or fowls, in- 
tended for sale as human food, be found 
in or about such market, shop, ete, no- 
tice may be given to remove the same at 
onee to such place as the board of health 
shall direct, and destroy the same as di- 
rected; this shall be done by the person 
in whose possession such material is 
found. 

Section 14. Ventilation in rooms with- 
in the meaning of this ordinance is an 
opening to the outer air of at least two 
feet square at each end of said rooms, 
so as to produce a circulation of air. 

Section 15. Any person violating this 
ordinance or any portion thereof, upon 
conviction before the municipal court, 
shall be fined not less than twenty-five 
dollars nor more than two hundred dol- 
lars, or imprisonment not less than twenty 
nor more than one hundred days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

How the ordinance is enforced 

Every section of this ordinance is 
founded upon the needs observed and 
experienced during two years of market 
inspection. As already mentioned, it 
has been in full foree only a very few 
weeks, having been passed since the “vis- 
iting day” just recorded, but already 
good effeets are to be observed, and its 
results, if it be properly enforced, must 
be far-reaching and beneficial. 

As an instance of improvement, take 
the ease of a Greek tamale maker who 
applied recently for renewal of license. 
Some remarkable unpleasant revelations 
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have been made in regard to the tamale 
business; the dens in which they are pre- 
pared being hard te locate, and usually 
utterly filthy when found. On hearing 
the new conditions for a license, the Greek 
asked for a few days before inspection, 
so that he could rent a new place; and 
the new place proved on investigation 
perfectly clean and sanitary, with eook- 
ing and sleeping arrangements no longer 
on intimate terms. 

At present writing there is urgent need 
for a city chemist and baeteriologist, to 
whom samples of food can be submitted 
at any time by the inspector. 

So good laws and ordinances have been 
secured; there remains, however, their en- 
forcement, and this again comes back 
to the individual consumer, who must feel 
her responsibilities, pursue her education, 
sacrifice her indifferent ease and show her 
interest and determination in the better- 
ment of the all-important food supply. 
There is much work for every house- 
keeper here, and the conscientious will 
not dare to shirk it. 

Individually and collectively the house- 
wife can accomplish more than whole 
armies of lawmakers and _ inspectors. 
Her own kitchen must be above reproach 
before she should criticise her dealers’ 
methods. Her demands must be reason- 
able, not capricious or fanciful. She 
must know what she is talking about. 


If she has a fit of indigestion, it is not 
reasonable promptly to lay the blame 
on some article of food which happens 
to appeal to her imagination, and to com- 
plain loudly (with a detailed and ingenu- 
ous description of symptoms) to the 
board of health about “ poisonous pre- 
servatives,” questioning the ability of 
the chemist when no poison is found, 
and the honesty of the inspector when 
no arrests are made on the instant. Such, 
unfortunately, is the way in which some 
women show their zeal. Perhaps, in some 
ways, it is better than indifference, but it 
often injures the eause for which they 
think they are working. 

A housekeeper must cultivate a fair 
and scientifie spirit in these matters, re- 
membering that tact and a sane grasp 
of facts will do more than any amount 
of hysterical agitation. Sure of her facts 
—and there are aids for her on every 
hand these days—she ean bring the 
“ pocket argument ” to bear on the dealer, 
and refuse to allow herself to be hum- 
bugged or cheated, either in health or 
money. Study and eternal vigilance—it 
is not an easy task, but it is eminently 
worth while; and she will reap her re- 
ward in the improved health of those dear 
to her and to others when she does her 
part in both private and publie good 
housekeeping. 


Midsummer Baby Talk 


By Clare Brooks 


HE best summer home for children 

until the seventh year is the sea- 

shore. All-day trips on the salt 
water often cure children of summer diar- 
rhea. If obliged to remain in the city 
during a hot spell, the baby should have 
the coolest room in the house, no matter 
at what inconvenience to the family. 

We were unable one summer to go to 
our summer home before the middle of 
July. We put the baby’s crib and a 
couch in the dining room, that being our 
coolest room, and we ate in our living 
room. At night when all the windows 
on the ground floor were open there 
was a difference of several degrees be- 
tween the downstairs and upstairs rooms, 


and the baby, who had been restless and 
wakeful in its own room, slept quietly 
and soundly in its new quarters. 

The summer and early fall are full 
of dangers for the bottle baby. If the 
ehild shows a tendeney to diarrhea, the 
bottles should be boiled every day during 
the warm weather before they receive 
the day’s feedings. The nipple should 
be cleansed in cold water and boiled after 
each feeding, then left in cold water con- 
taining cooking soda. In winter boiling 
twice a day is sufficient if the nipple be 
rinsed after each feeding and left in soda 
water. 

Experience has led me to put implicit 
faith in the following treatment for diar- 
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rhea in babies. If the stools are some- 
what loose and not very frequent, use 
a gruel made from grated flour-ball to 
modify the milk, sterilizing or pasteur- 
izing the food. If this does not result 
in an immediate improvement and the 
looseness continues, give flour gruel with- 
out milk. Many physicians order barley- 
water without milk, but the grated flour- 
ball is very astringent. If, like a bolt 
from a clear sky, the baby becomes sud- 
denly ill with diarrhea and vomiting, a 
doctor should be ealled in if possible. 
At summer resorts it may be diffieult to 
reach a doctor, but the mother can often 
eure the child by these means: Stop all 
feeding. Give the child an enema of salt 
solution, in the proportion of a level 
teaspoonful of salt to a pint of warm 
water. Hold the baby over the bathtub 
and use at least a quart of water, as it 
is not retained. The enema should be 
continued until the water which issues 
from the rectum is clear. To give the 
enema use a rubber catheter (larger than 
No 8), which may be attached to the 
rubber tube of a fountain syringe by 
means of a medicine dropper, the large 
end of the dropper being inserted in the 
tube of the syringe and the tapering end 
in the catheter. Pass the catheter up 
about four inches. The lower bowel being 
cleared, give a dose of castor oil to carry 
off the poison which is causing the 
trouble. After the castor oil has worked 
give feedings of gruel made from grated 
flour-ball. When the stools assume a 
normal consistency gradually resume 
feedings containing milk. Begin by add- 
ing not more than half a teaspoon of 
milk to the bottle of flour gruel used for 
one feeding. If this has no bad results 
eontinue to add milk to the flour gruel 
gradually until the child ean resume its 
normal food. I have used bismuth and 
ehalk mixtures ordered by doctors, but 
never with any success. Flour gruel I 
have found invariably efficacious for my 
own children, and I have given it to 
many children who were ill away from 
home in the summer, with the same re- 
sults. This is an “old grandmother’s” 
remedy, but it is recognized by modern 
doctors who have made a study of infant 
diseases, and both Dr Griffith and Dr 
Starr give directions for making it. Mrs 
Lincoln, in her cook book, in a chapter on 
ehildren’s diet, speaks of it,as an excel- 
lent food for teething children and tells 
how it is prepared. 
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Dr Siarr’s directions are: “Take a 
pound of good wheat flour, tie it tightly 
in a strong pudding bag; place it in a 
saucepan of boiling water and boil con- 
stantly for ten hours; when cold remove 
the cloth. Cut away the soft outer cover- 
ing of dough and reduce the hard, baked 


interior by grating. In the powder thus - 


obtained almost all the starch has been 
converted into dextrin by the process 
of cooking, and the proportion of the 
nitrogenous principle to the sugars is 
as one to five—nearly the same as in 
human milk. This acts both mechanically 
and as a food.” 

I made the bags for boiling the flour 
of heavy canton flannel, having the fleeey 

side and the seam on the 

outside, and _ shaping 

them like this in order to 

remove the flour-ball eas- 

ily when cooked. Before 

going away for the sum- 
mer I prepared a large quantity, boiling 
several bags of flour at onee. If the 
grated flour-ball stands until thoroughly 
dry, and is then packed away in a tightly 
covered vessel, it will keep for years. If 
put away before it is quite dry, it molds. 
After grating, I dried the flour by leav- 
ing it all day in the hot-closet over the 
stove. Mrs Lincoln boils the flour only 
three hours. Dr Starr and Dr Griffith 
say ten hours. I compromised and 
boiled it six hours. It is better to cook 
it too long than too short a time. 

For a four-months-old baby, just re- 
covered from diarrhea, I made a gruel 
of seven level teaspoons of grated flour- 
ball, twenty-four ounces of water and 
eight level teaspoons of milk sugar. To 
this I added a little salt. When cooked, 
this was reduced to about twenty-one and 
one-half ounces. When this had cooled 
I added ten ounces of twelve per cent 
cream, put it into seven bottles, each con- 
taining four and one-half ounces, enough 
for one feeding, and put immediately on 
the ice. 

Peroxide of hydrogen makes a good 
mouth wash for a baby who has sore 
mouth as the result of digestive disturb- 
ance. 


One of the long, flat-end orange sticks 
is far better than the finger for holding 
the swab of absorbent cotton for washing 
baby’s mouth and ears. Fold a piece of 
the wet cotton over the end of the stick 
and pull out one end to form a string 
with which to wrap both around the swab 
and a little way down the stick. P. 8. 
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Crumbobblious Cutlets 


Procure some strips of beef and hav- 
ing cut them into the smallest possible 
slices, proceed to cut them still smaller— 
eight or perhaps nine times. 

When the whole is thus minced, brush 
it up hastily with a new clothes brush 
and stir around rapidly and capriciously 
with a saltspoon or a soup ladle. 

Place the whole in a saucepan and re- 
move it to a sunny place—say, the roof 
of the house, if free from sparrows or 
other birds—and leave it there for about 
a week. 

At the end of that time add a little 
lavender, some oil of almonds and a few 
herring bones and then cover the whole 
with four gallons of clarified crumbob- 
blious sauce, when it will be ready for 
use. 

Put it into the shape of ordinary eut- 
lets and serve in a clean tablecloth or 
dinner napkin. 

Gosky Patties 

Take a pig three or four years of age 
and tie him by the off hind leg to a post; 
place five pounds of currants, three of 
sugar, two peeks of peas, eighteen roast 
chestnuts and six bushels of turnips with- 
in his reach; if he eats them constantly 
provide him with more. 

Then procure some cream, some slices 
of Cheshire cheese, four quires of fools- 
cap paper and a packet of black pins. 
Work the whole into a paste and spread 
out to dry on a sheet of clean brown 
water-proof linen. 

When the paste is perfectly dry, not 
before, proeeed to beat the pig violently 
with the handle of a large broom. If 


he squeals, begin again. 


CH 
T HE NONSENSE. COOK BOOK 


BY EDWARD LEAR 


Visit the paste and beat the pig alter- 
nately for some days and ascertain if 
at the end of that period the whole is 
about to turn into Gosky patties. 

If it does not, then it never will, and 
in that case the pig will he let loose 
and the whole process considered as fin- 
ished. 

Amblongus Pie 

Take four pounds (say four and one- 
half pounds) of fresh Amblonguses and 
put them in a small pipkin. 

Cover them with Sale and boil them 
for eight hours incessantly; after whieh 
add two pints of new milk, and proceed 
to boil for four hours more. When you 
have aseertained that the Amblonguses 
are quite soft, take them out and plaee 
them in a wide pan, taking care to shake 
them well previously. 

Grate some nutmeg over the surface 
and cover them carefully with powdered 
gingerbread, curry powder and a suf- 
ficient quantity of cayenne pepper. 

Remove the pan into the next room, 
and place it on the floor. Bring it back 
again and let it simmer for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Shake the pan violently 
till all the Amblonguses have of 
a pale purple eolor. 

Then, having prepared the paste, in- 
sert the whole carefully, adding at the 
same time a small pigeon, two sliees of 
beef, four cauliflowers, and any number 
of oysters. 

Wateh patiently till the crust begins to 
rise, and add a pineh of salt from time 
to time. 

Serve up in a clean dish and throw the 
si 
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Once upon a time, not long 
ago—this is a true story—there 
was a manufacturer who 
wanted to inerease his busi- 
ness, and he advertised a certain 
bargain in G. H. How thor- 
oughly his offer was appre- 
ciated by our readers ean be 
judged from the fact that he 
soon fell behind his orders, 
unable to keep up with the de- 
mand thus created, and our 
advertising department began 
to receive letters of complaints 
from indignant subseribers. 

“How about your Tronclad 
Guarantee of reliable goods 
and honest treatment, or money 
refunded? We are sending 
our cash and getting nothing in 
return.” Thus they wrote. 

The proprietor of the man- 
ufactory assured our advertis- 
ing manager from time to time 
that he was doing his best, but 
owing to inadequate facilities 
he was behind his orders. Pa- 
tience being at length ex- 
hausted, the advertising man- 
ager had a fraud order issued 
by the United States postoffice 
department. The matter was 
then put in the hands of our 
attorney with instructions to 
have all the goods ordered up 
to that date promptly shipped 
to customers, or a check sent 
them by return mail. 

Of the many complaints re- 
ceived every one was satis- 
factorily adjusted; in some in- 
stances the merchandise was 
forwarded at once, and in many 
eases the money was returned 
by the advertiser. 

These faets are important as 
showing that G. H. protects its 
subscribers and readers, not 
only against fraud, which was 
far from the intention of this 
manufacturer, but against in- 
adequate service, and unreas- 
onable delay. This man had no 


previous conception of the way 
in which our readers appreciate 
a bargain when they see it an- 
nounced in our carefully edited 
and scrupulously guarded ad- 
vertising pages. 


The Editor dropped into a 
vaudeville performance the 
other night for a little relaxa- 
tion from the stress of the 
magazine business. The clown 
was bald down almost to his 
ears. The stout lady in daz- 
zling costume who shared hon- 
ors with him asked wherefore 
that exceeding baldness. The 
clown confessed that it came 
from “ butting in so much.” 

Now, far be it from the in- 
tention of one department to 
“butt in” to the business of 
another which knows its affairs 
so much better; but apropos the 
foregoing true story of an ad- 
vertising misfortune promptly 
remedied, I am going to ask 
our readers to write me freely 
their opinions of and experi- 
ence with our advertisements 
and advertisers. Not infre- 
quently does a letter of this 
kind come to me; I should 
welcome more of them. Let- 
ters of criticism and suggestion 
bearing upon the text pages 
have proven interesting and 
helpful; has ever a group of 
housewives of the Good House- 
keeping caliber and standing 
made a critical study of a no 
less important side of a home 
magazine, the advertisements? 
The opinions of womankind are 
worth more than almost any 
man’s. Consider that the 
thought and time put into a 
single page of advertising mat- 
ter is greater, as a general 
thing, than that which goes 
into a text page. The problem 
is a different one; how well 


are the advertisers solving it? 
Do our advertising announce- 
ments appeal to you? 

Is there merchandise of any 
sort which the reader wants 
but does not find advertised? 
Do you fancy you ean find in 
the shops the same things or 
as wide a variety of good 
things as are here spread out? 
If you do not read the adver- 
tisements through carefully, 
why not? Do you know of 
anyone who has had an unfor- 
tunate experience with an ad- 
vertiser, or a favorable one? 

$ $ $ are awaiting our read- 
ers who write the most interest- 
ing letters about their opinions 
of and relations with the ad- 
vertising pages. 
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The Fun Annual will give 
place this year to the Good 
Cheer number, in August; it 
will be a good one. 


What of the Happiness and 
Health League? And the Club 
for the Lonely? Write us, 


$$$ have been sent the 
following persons in return for 
helpful letters of eriticism and 
suggestion, in response to the 
offer made in the April num- 
ber: Miss Irene Mason, Mrs 
L. N. Gerdine, Mrs E. R. 
Douglas, Mrs J. G. Zerby. 


Several of the letters of crit- 
icism of G. H. have suggested 
that we drop the menus. Are 
there readers who would regret 
to have the menus omitted? 
Your preferenee, sent me on a 
postal, may decide the fate of 
the menus! 

The Editor. 
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# A young professor was keeping house 
by himself while his wife had gone home 
for a visit to her mother. During her 
absence he was very much annoyed by 
finding that the mice had been nibbling 
the handsome curtains which hung in his 
drawing room. After long ecogitation 
about the best way to stop their ravages 
and prevent more mischief being done, 
he ordered some cheese sent home, broke 
it up in bits and scattered it on the floor 
among the curtain folds. “ For,” he tri- 
umphantly explained to a friend after- 
ward, “I concluded it was much better 
for the mice to eat the cheese than to 
eat the curtains.” Josephine Howard. 


# Discovery 1: That a double rate, or 
two cents per printed word, is paid for 
Discoveries during July. No 2: That 
the waste basket has an insatiable appe- 
tite for unavailable manuscript which is 
not accompanied with return postage. 
No 3: That name and address on every 
article or paragraph is the safest way. 
No 4: That extraneous business included 
in Diseovery letters is dangerous, being 
subject, oftentimes, to long delay. 


# I wonder if some mother has not been 
troubled on the Fourth of July trying to 
keep her baby asleep when there was so 
much unusual noise. I discovered, by 
putting a small piece of cotton in each 
ear, that the noise was deadened, baby 
took her naps as usual and there was no 
need of worrying about the little ear- 
drum being injured by the cannon re- 
ports. L. B 


#In our Georgia bungalow the ques- 
tion of shutting off the back hall from 
the front, at times, was a matter of con- 
cern. The hall, being open clear through 
the house, a curtain did not seem appro- 
priate; neither was a sereen the thing, 
for the wind would have kept that up- 
set. A porch shade, just the width of 
the hall, has been a joy in every way, 
not only in obstructing the view, when 
it was needed, but when cool at night and 


the shade is dropped the hall becomes 
acozy room. The front and back of the 
hall are sereened and the floor is cov- 
ered with a heavy hemp matting. M. B. 


# An experienced glove woman told me 
the other day how to protect gloves when 
the hands perspire. Keep a roll of ab- 
sorbent cotton on your dressing table, 
and slip a little bit of it between the 
palm of your hand and the glove. The 
cotton will absorb the perspiration, E. B. 


# Odd? Yes, but a real discovery. We 
found that the short socks could be kept 
snugly on the chubby little legs of our 
three-year-old by rubbing a cake of soap 
on the inside of the top of the stockings. 
The small boy in question improved on 
this discovery by gravely applying the 
soap to his own legs just where the top 
of the socks would come. Both methods 
have the desired effect. L. H. L. 


# Answering advertisements is a profit- 
able pastime. Look through the advertis- 
ing pages of your magazines and send 
postals with your address to all the firms 
who give free booklets, samples and rec- 
ipes, which they gladly send for the ask- 
ing. I know a young bride who has a 
complete collection of choice cooking reci- 
pes, embracing everything from soups to 
the dessert, for an expenditure of ten 
cents in postals. Try it. B. H. 


# My string beans were the wonder of 
the neighborhood on account of their 
productiveness. One short row provided 
about three pickings a week for fully 
six weeks—varying from two quarts, at 
first, to six quarts at the hight of the 
season. They commenced to bear about the 
middle of July, and when the frosts killed 
them in October were still bearing, though 
in smaller quantities. I picked the beans 
when very small. You would think (as 
did some of my neighbors with whom I 
shared them) that they would be taste- 
less, but they were most delicious and 
tender. They had a more delicate flavor, 
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and cooked nearly as quickly as peas. 
And the vines kept on bearing. My 
theory is that if the beans are picked 
when small and none allowed to go to 
seed, the plant is stimulated to new ef- 
forts. But the beans must all be picked 
—any left to grow large sap the strength 
of the vine and, its purpose accomplished, 
reproduetion ceases, and your bean crop 
is at an end. These were the ordinary 
“wax” or “butter” beans, and were all 
in blossom when frosts came. W. G. 


# To keep our small boy away from the 
rough element in our neighborhood, my 
husband bought three large dry goods 
boxes, which he put in the back yard. 
The boy was given a good hammer, saw 
(small size) and box of nails and here 
for two years he played and worked 
constantly. He was allowed only one 
boy at a time to work with him, to avoid 
confusion, although occasionally we broke 
this rule and allowed two companions. 
These boxes were sometimes placed side 
by side, an opening was cut and there was 
a long, three-room house. Sometimes one 
was hoisted above another to make “ up- 
stairs,” and ladders were built to reach 
the upper room. The boards which made 
the boxes were as easily pulled off as 
they were nailed on, so that those boxes 
underwent many, many changes. Our 
boy got plenty of exercise and some 
training with the use of tools, and was 
kept out of much mischief. C. L. 


# However scrupulously you wash and 
wipe your unglazed earthen teapot and 
the little infuser within it, you will find 
it, especially in “muggy” weather, a 
wise precaution to finish the operation, 
after each using, by setting them in some 
moderately hot place, until they are 
“bone-dry,” before putting them away. 
This done, you are insured against ever 
finding, just when you want to make tea 
for a friend, that disconcerting little de- 
posit of green mold which absorbent 
cooking ware is apt to acquire if laid 
aside with any trace of dampness re- 
maining in it. A. D. 


# The Japanese sand pictures, described 
in this magazine (July, 1907), are beyond 
the skill of my little children. But they 
inspired me to adapt them—as doubtless 
the author intended—to little minds and 
hands. Cheese-box covers or large bakers’ 
pans furnish excellent trays. Rugged 
stones for cliffs, the tips of weeds and 
grasses for trees, a bit of looking-glass or 
a bright, shallow, tin dish full of water 


for a lake, and a few of the smallest 
Noah’s ark animals and men, are all the 
apparatus we need. With a very little 
practice even my three-year-old shapes 
mountains, rivers, dales and plains; and 
the five and six-year-olds, although not 
kindergarten trained, make beautiful 
landseapes. A. T. G. 


# I took a double strip of india linon as 
wide as the hem and basted it underneath 
the hem of a lace yoke. I cut the but- 
tonholes through both lace and linon strip 
and worked close, neat buttonholes. 
When finished, I trimmed the linon off 
close to the work. The linon does not 
show at all and makes it possible to have 
tiny buttons on a sheer yoke with dainty 
but strong buttonholes. J. W. 


# A great comfort in the sick room dur- 
ing the sultry weather are curtains of 
cheap white muslin, furnished with brass 
rings and rods. Wring from cold water 
and hang up—repeating when they be- 
come dry—-and the air drawing through 
will be quite cool and fresh. If the win- 
dows face a street, have a rod at the bot- 
tom of the curtain also, so as to cover 
the window tightly, and dust will be 
excluded. This plan is equally good for 
the living room if one cares to go to the 
trouble. A. A. 


# We dislike drinking water with ice in 
it, so we keep a two-quart fruit jar in 
the ice-box. A tin- 
smith soldered a 
handle on the cover, 
which makes it eas- 
ier to manage. If a 
rubber is kept on 
the jar the water 
will not spill, should the jar be tipped 
over. F. D. F. 


# Building a fire at a pienie has a charm 
all its own, but this open fire is often 
difficult to manage, and sometimes dan- 
gerous. We never make a fire in the 
woods unless there are stones enough to 
build a fireplace. If there is a large flat 
stone, use it as a hearthstone, though 
this is not absolutely necessary. Build a 
little stone wall about one foot high on 
three sides of a square, having the open 
side toward that point of the compass 
that the wind is blowing from. Have 
the inside of the square rather small, so 
that the vessel in which the water is to 
be boiled will just set nicely on the top, 
resting a little on each of the three sides. 
If the wall is built firmly, and some flat 
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stones put on top there will be no diffi- 
culty about this. A large saucepan with 
long handle is really better than a pail, 
as it can be handled more easily when 
hot; but, of course, either must have a 
eover. Build the fire inside this little 
fireplace, and keep feeding it from the 
front without removing the saucepan. 
We always take our coffee prepared with 
an egg, and sewed into a clean cheese- 
cloth bag. Wet this up with a little cold 
water in a small pail, and when the water 
in the saucepan is boiling, pour all into 
it, and wait for it to boil for five minutes, 
then serve. I attended a picnie where 
wheat paneakes were fried over such a 
fire, and served piping hot with maple 
syrup. Never try this with more than 
four persons, unless you have two fires, 
for the cakes are in such demand no one 
ean cook them fast enough. Finally, be 
careful always to put out the fire with 
water before leaving the woods. H. J. 


# A blue polka dot lawn washed well in 
the sample, but the color ran when the 
dress was laundered, wherever the dots 
come in contact with the white ground, 
as in a hem or plait. After this, when 
testing the washing quality of a figured 
cotton, I shall fold the piece before dry- 
ing it. C. F. 


# If you live by the sea and oceasion- 
ally find weatherbeaten, gray whalebone 
vertebra, cut off the processes, or flanges, 
as I call them, and they will make handy 
and unique footstools, not only for the 
seaside cottage, but for the city home. 
A. H. 


TI had neglected to get a sheet-iron 
cover to put over the irons to conserve 


the heat from the gas burner, so I re- 
sorted to a makeshift which has proved 
more serviceable than the original plan. 
From a sheet of asbestos paper I eut a 
cireular piece large enough to cover the 
flatirons as they stood on the heating-plate 
over the gas, allowing sufficient diameter 
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to permit the asbestos to be turned down 
to form a box-like cover. I next cut 
notches, as indicated in the cut, lapped 
the edges, a a, b b, ete, and fastened them 
together to form the rim of the cover. I 
pierced a hole through the center of the 
top and put in place a small wooden 
knob. The whole thing is light of weight 
and easily handled. We have used it ever 
since and find that the irons keep hot with 
the gas turned as low as possibie, while 
without it the gas must be “blowing” 
at maximum heat. H. S. 


# An ingenious acquaintance was both- 
ered by the small boys of the neighbor- 
hood who climbed up her fruit trees be- 
fore she could stop them. They were 
children of neighbors and friends, which 
increased her difficulty. She took a large 
kettle of melted fat and, with a brush, 
painted the grease all over the trunks 
of the trees, where the small boys would 
naturally take hold in order to climb. 
Then in the friendliest way she told those 
small boys, when they looked longingly at 
the tempting branches, that the grease 
was there to keep away “pests.” The 
scheme worked like a charm. A. A. 


# So soon as our early potatoes were 
dug, about July 4, we planted Hubbard 
squash in the same ground. At intervals 
of nine feet we made hills about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and planted ten seeds 
around the cireumferenee. In the center 
of each hill was sunk a large perforated 
tin ean filled with fertilizer from a neigh- 
boring stable. These cans were filled with 
water daily and the result was a large 
yield. Later, as the pea vines were 
pulled, the same method was used for eu- 
eumbers in their place; hills were made 
twelve inches in diameter and six feet 
apart. Some were planted as late as 
August 1 and yielded plenty of “ cukes” 
for tiny pickles, late in the autumn. 
J. B. 


# A man devoted to outdoor life, and 
an ardent fisherman, says, “ Burn a clean 
twig on a stone, and the ashes, containing 
a large per cent of salts, will make a 
very acceptable substitute for chloride 
of sodium or table salt.” Remember this 
when camping and there need be no more 
unpalatable hard-cooked eggs if the 
salt is forgotten. E. G. 


# While in the mountains for a vaca- 
tion I got out some slips with rhymes 
on them and sent them to the guests at 
the hotels and cottages. What if the 
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poetry (7) was atrocions so long as it 
brought in such excellent returns? I 
had come prepared to do almost anything 
that I knew the least thing about. I 
brought with me all my stoek-in-trade, 
from darning cotton to paint box. Even 
a bottle of cleaning fluid eame to the 
mountains with me. Here were some of 
my verses: 

“T am Jack of all trades, 

Perhaps master of none, 

And yet when you know me, 

You’ll find I’m the one 

To care for your baby, 

And thus help out my lady; 

embroider a waist, 

Yes, and do it in haste. 

Tl mend children’s torn frocks, 

E’en darn your own soeks; 

I can make pretty lace, 

Or a traveling ease. 

Seore cards, I can make 

(What I can’t do is bake). 

I ean pack up a lunch, 

For any sized buneh. 

In fact, I am daring. 

For the sick I’ll take airing, 

And for small compensations 

(Just enough to buy rations) 

I'll attend to your needs.” 
Long before my planned-for two weeks 
—_ over I was busy as I could be. 


# Now that the season for wearing the 
dainty pink, green and lavender linens is 
at hand, it may be a help to someone to 
know that if a little fruit coloring, suel 
as is used for coloring candies, is added 
to the rinsing water when the dresses are 
laundered, the colors will be as fresh and 
bright as when new. H. R. 


# An old rule for hanging a hammock 
will bear reprinting. The head end 
should be six and one-fourth feet from 
the ground and the foot end three and 
three-fourths feet—a curve which se- 
cures the greatest ease of position. Next, 
the rope which fastens the head end 
should be less than twelve inches long, 
while that which attaches the foot should 
be four and one-half feet in length. The 
object of this arrangement is to give the 
lower part of the body freedom in swing- 
ing while the head remains almost sta- 
tionary. M. K. 


# In the house in which I live there is 
no plumbing, and I use a small gas range 
with no reservoir, so we invented this 
convenient hot water boiler: Upon the 
iron legs of an old sewing machine placed 


beside the range is an ordinary copper 
wash-boiler with a spigot soldered into 
one end, near the bottom A Bunsen 
burner is placed underneath the boiler, 
the gas being connected in from the range. 
I have this boiler filled with soft water 
every morning, and the least possible 
flame keeps the water hot enough for all 
ordinary purposes. The boiler can eas- 
ily be taken off to be cleaned. It takes 
up very little room and the gas used is 
a small item. H. 


# The initiated use knife, scissors or 
hammer, aecording to their several tastes, 
in opening the large lobster claws. We 
have tried them all, but like better still 
a pair of good-sized gas pliers. L. W. J. 


# Our idea for a bath proved very sat- 
isfactory when we were unable to have 
the regular bathtub. 


= We took a five-gal- 
lon kerosene ean and 
had an iron pipe one- 


fourth inch in diam- 
eter, fitted with a 
valve made to order 


at the hardware store. 
This pipe we fitted 
the can, using a 


rubber washer cut 
from an old rubber 
boot, to prevent leak- 
ing. To this iron 
pipe is attached a 
rubber tube, which in turn is attached to 
a bath-brush made for the purpose. The 
brush is open-faced with a detachable 
baek and the water runs through the 
brush, a constant stream of fresh, clean 
water. The can holding the water is 
placed on a shelf high enough to give the 
desired foree. The bather stands in a 
common wash-tub. We painted our can 
to keep it from rusting. The whole out- 
fit eost less than five dollars, including two 
brushes, one soft and one medium stiff. 
Eaeh member of the family may have his 
own brush, but only one brush-back is 
neeessary. E. J. 


# When eggs are plentiful and low in 
price, one wishes for a_ satisfactory 
method of preserving them in quantity 
for use in the winter. Lime, salt, vase- 
Tine and sawdust have separately had 
their place for this purpose. For a few 
years past, the various state experiment 
stations and agricultural journals have 
advocated the use of sodium silicate, 
more commonly ealled “water glass.” 
One can obtain this at the average drug 
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store. The proportions usually given in 
the directions for making the preparation 
are one part water glass to nine parts of 
water, but our experiments have shown 
that the eggs keep just as long and as 
well when the proportion is one part 
water glass to fourteen parts of water. 
For the past two years the writer has 
used this proportion, and she has found 
that the shell does not erack in boiling 
the eggs whole. Several of my friends 
in the city have been trying this method 
and they are delighted with the freshness 
of flavor and perfect preservation of the 
eggs. Two essentials are that the eggs 
must be strictly fresh when first put into 
the solution, and the top of the crock or 
wooden tub must be perfectly secure, 
otherwise a thick coating will form by 
the gradual drying up of the prepara- 
tion. L. F. W. 

&* In making the solution boil the 
water first, then cool it. If wooden kegs 
are used seald them thoroughly. Do not 
wash the eggs before packing. Pack the 
eggs carefully and pour the solution over, 
covering them well with it. Keep them 
in a cool, dark, dry place. One gallon 
of water glass usually costs fifty cents, 
and is sufficient for more than fifty dozen 
eggs. The Editors. 


# The expensive shades in a sunny front 
bedroom let in so much light as to render 
sleep difficult, owing to an electric light 
outside the window. At the cost of a 
few cents a coat of the best quality green 
kalsomine has made the shades effective 
from the inside, while from the outside 
they still match the rest of the white 
shades in the house. L. C. 


# An old barber gave me a hint, the other 
day, in reference to using the shaving 
creams that are now so much used instead 
of shaving soap. When the shaving brush 
is wet and applied to the cream to make 
a lather, the water has a tendency, after 
a few applications, to harden the cream. 
This method also wastes the material. But 
if you take a piece of the cream, about 
the size of a pea, and insert it in the 
bristles of the brush, and then apply the 
moistened brush to the face, you make a 
fine lather without, of course, injuring the 
a in the box, and there is no waste. 


@ This suggestion comes from a home in 
which there are several well-dressed 
daughters who share in the housework. 
They keep, within reach from the ironing 
board, a thick pad, say a foot and a half 
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long and a few inches wide, which they 
ean quickly slide under a row of but- 
tons when ironing on the wrong side, 
and which completely obviates the usual 
puckered places left about the buttons 
when ironed in the usual way. Fewer 
strokes of the iron are required, and the 
goods is much more easily dried. The 
same pad is convenient for the embroid- 
ery on the front of waists, the edges 
of doilies and initials on table linen. 
“Mary Mack.” 


@ Have you ever noticed how unpleas- 
antly sticky even a new pack of playing 
cards becomes at the seashore after only 
a little use? If you lay the cards on 
a newspaper, sprinkle with taleum pow- 
der and thoroughly rub it into the ecards 
they become as good as new. This also 
answers for any card game. L. C. 


# A woman of broad culture, who had 
decided views as to the education of her 
children, made it a rule that her little 
girls should sew for an hour after the 
midday meal during the long vacation. 
She said that after they had been play- 
ing all the morning, it was well for them 
to be engaged in some more quiet occu- 
pation, and that in these days when it is 
so expensive to get a dressmaker or seam- 
stress, it was well for every girl to learn 
to use a needle. When the children were 
sewing the mother read to them. After 
an hour spent in this way the little girls 
were at liberty to romp and play all the 
afternoon. A. R. 


# At a season when cake sales seem to 
pall upon the housewife’s taste, our lad- 
ies’ aid society found a ready sale for 
sandwiches, lemonade and peanuts at the 
baseball grounds. There was no difficulty 
in finding trustworthy boys to take 
charge of the enterprise for a slight re- 
——_ and the profits were good. 
A. J. M. 


# The acquisition of an Indian tent in- 
spired one small boy’s birthday celebra- 
tion. The invitations were written on 
imitation birch bark ecards, with Indian 
figures pasted on them. The eight boy 
guests came in Indian suits, with feathers 
in their hair. The chief received them at 
the door of his wigwam and presented 
each with a clay pipe, which had been 
daubed with paint of various colors. 
When all the guests were assembled they 
sat on the grass and blew bubbles for 
the prizes: a tomahawk and a basket of 
sweet grass. Next, each boy was given 
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a bow and arrow and told to shoot at a 
target. The one who hit nearest the 
center received a silver swastika stick- 
pin. The bows and arrows and pipes 
were retained as souvenirs. After this 
the chief announeed a race, the winner of 
which received a pair of Indian mocea- 
sins. Then came a breathing spell, for 
all were tired, so they again sat around 
the ehief, while from within the tent came 
the voiee of “ Nokomis,” the chief’s 
mother, reciting an Indian tale. Then, 
after simple refreshments, the boys were 
led to the wigwam, in front of which a 
tripod had been erected; from the center 
of the tripod hung a large iron kettle. 
Over the sides of this hung red ribbons, 
and after forming a ring, dancing around 
the kettle and yelling a war-whoop, each 
boy pulled a ribbon and found himself 
the possessor of a small pasteboard tent, 
containing benbons. There were some 
very tired little boys that evening, but 
all voted it “such fun!” E. B 


# A muslin gown had become so soiled 
as to need washing, and yet its deep 
yoke of delicate lace threatened to become 
stretched out of shape by ironing. Over 
the waist form, which the household dress- 
maker uses, was pinned a clean towel. 
The laundered waist was then put on the 
form, the yoke being carefully pinned 
smooth. The form was then set out in 
the sun, and bleaching, drying and press- 
ing was accomplished at one and the same 
time. E. B. 


# To fasten shields mto the waists of 
gowns, I sew a small piece of taffeta 
binding ribbon to each end of the shields, 
and others to the armseyes to correspond. 
Then I tie them in. It is a great saving 
of time and trouble, especially for wash 
~~ and those worn in warm weather. 
R. 


@ At an old farmhouse oceupied by a 
young couple for the summer, the dishes 
used were of blue ware purehased at a 
five and ten cent store. The table linen 
was restricted to lunch cloths, plate doi- 
lies and napkins made of heavy unbleached 
linen, buttonholed and monogramed in 
washable blue cotton. M. L. 


@ Have you ever thought what a beauti- 
ful “fresh-air work” might be done by 
“lending piazzas”? In mary of our 
pleasant, smaller eities are charming 
homes with beautiful piazzas whose own- 
ers are at the shore or in the mountains 
during the summer. If such a home be- 


longs to you, why not lend your piazza 
next summer? Not necessarily to poor 
people, but to one of your own friends 
whose circumstances keep her in town. 
Especially if she has little children, your 
thoughtfulness will prove a great boon, 
for if she adds a box of sand and a 
safety-gate to piazza furnishings, she 
ean have many hours of fresh air while 
watching the children. A friend of mine 
once lent me a beautiful tree on her lawn, 
and I aceomplished much sewing under 
its branches, while my delicate baby, who 
had been ordered “outdoors every min- 
ute,” grew strong and rosy and learned 
to love the daneing leaves of “ her tree,” 
as well as her toys. A. G. 8S. 


@ To adjust the wall-hung mirrors of 
the summer cottage to suit the varying 
hights of successive oceupants, fasten a 
small strip of wood or a rod across the 
baek, at the bottom. On the wall, at each 
side of the mirror, fasten a ratehet, sueh 
as is used to hold Morris-chair rods, or 
even an up-and-down row of strong eup 
hooks will do as well. The rod slipped 
from one pair to another of these adjusts 
the angle instantly. Nancy 


#1 always keep in the pantry a fruit 
jar filled with diluted picrie acid in 
which are different-sized pieees of steril- 
ized gauze. When anyone is scalded or 
burned it is an easy matter to apply a 
piece of ganze. Relief is instantaneous. 
Physicians also use this for earbolic acid 
burns. A. Z. 

‘> In some hospitals picric acid has 
largely taken the place of carron oil in 
the treatment of burns and scalds. The 
Editors. 


# During each rain the water from the 
porch spout seeped through the concrete 
foundation of our house and ran into 
the cellar. We were told to put a few 
handfuls of dry cement under the spout 
before the next rain and the water would 
wash it down into the erevieces, then after 
the cement had hardened it would prevent 
the water from seeping through. J. J. 


#@ The following preparation is equal 
to thirty barrels of water as a fire ex- 
tinguisher, for it contains the principal 
ingredients of a chemical fire extin- 
guisher so effective in checking incipient 
fires in the home. The eost of one bar- 
rel, two galvanized fire pails and the in- 
gredients will be approximately $1.50. 
Put five pounds of common salt into a 
pail of boiling water, stir until thor- 
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oughly dissolved; repeat the same thing 
using five pounds of baking soda. Pour 
into a clean whisky or new oil barrel, filled 
three-fourths full with water and cover 
with a lid to keep out dust. S. A. 


# If one is to be separated from one’s 
family in the summer, it is wise to be 
supplied with two copies of the small tel- 
egraphie code book which banks of any 
size usually have on hand for cable use. 
One copy should be taken, and one left 
with those at home. In times of sepa- 
ration matters of importance often arise 
which are difficult to explain over the 
long distance telephone, and are very ex- 
pensive if telegraphed in full. The code 
is intended for just such emergencies and, 
if they occur, the traveler will find it a 
great convenience and a great money- 
saver. The books cost nothing. J. H. 


#@ My “sidewalk dancing class,” organ- 
ized last summer while my wife and chil- 
dren were away, proved diverting to me 
and, I trust, of value to little folks who 
had wandered the streets evenings with 
nothing useful or uplifting to do. The 
sidewalks in our neighborhood were 
nearly deserted of grown persons, so we 
offered no considerable interference to 
traffic. 

I taught the two-step the first evening, 
and the children took it up readily. The 
second night there were ten pupils; then 
some larger boys came and watched the 
class, and slipped in when they thought 
no one was looking; then some larger 
girls; so every night for four weeks the 
dancing class from half past six to half 
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past seven was the event of the neighbor- 
hood. No matter how dirty the children 
were during the day, every one was im- 
maculate when evening came and they 
gathered round the house waiting for my 
appearance. I taught the boys to bow, 
and the girls the courtesy; then the class 
was taught the two-step, the waltz (with 
some success), the slide polka, the Vir- 
ginia reel, quadrille and lancers, to which 
I added some German figures. The boys 
were taught the setting-up drill, to salute 
and to ask for the “honor” of a dance 
and to thank their partners when the 
dance was done. Manners were rigidly 
insisted on, and after the third lesson 
I do not recall a boy seated while there 
was a girl standing anywhere near. To 
promote skill, I gave prizes of a nickel 
each to the best couple of waltzers, or 
for the two-step, giving only one pair 
of prizes in an evening, and by announc- 
ing the prizes for the next night the chil- 
dren would practice in the daytime. Asa 
wind-up we borrowed a carriage house of 
a neighbor, made it gay with bunting and 
flags and had a regular dancing-school 
reception, with matrons, a grand march 
and an intermission lunch (cake and 
lemonade) contributed by the parents. 
The boys served their partners as to the 
manner born. We had favor figures, too, 
and the loft stairs served as a gallery 
from which the parents watched and ad- 
mired. 

At first my counting had been all the 
“musie;” after a bit a neighbor kindly 
ran a talking machine, which served ad- 
mirably. H. D. C. 
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